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TRENDS IN WORLD DEMAND FOR JUTE MANUFACTURES 


Part Il 


Sections 1 and 2 of this study together with Ta- 
bles 1 to 17 appeared in the immediately preceding 
issue of this Bulletin. The following sections com- 
plete the examination of end-uses and factors affect- 
ing demand outside the main jute producing regions, 
and discuss the prospects for demand in the second 
half of the current decade. 


3. Packaging and other end-uses of jute 


PACKAGING 


In the majority of countries, the use of jute for 
packaging purposes cannot be distinguished, for lack 
of data, from its other uses. However, as mentioned 
in Section 1, the bulk of jute fabric is consumed in 
packaging, especially outside the main industrial 


Table 18. - Apparent Consumption of Jute Fabrics and New 
Jute Bags Outside the Far East and Centrally-Planned Coun- 
tries, Prewar and 1950-58, Annual Averages 














a eye ra 
: m 
Countries hind’ lente hee -55|1956-58| Compared wit 
i prewar |1950-52 
. Thousand metric tons. |. Percentages ... 
| 
NorTH AMERICA..| 384 26). 22 ik b° 2 | 120 
yearling dt 31 27 33 | 37 | #119 137 
United States. . 353 223 | 238 | 264 | 75 | 118 
WESTERN EUROPE. 394 303 362 | 360 | 9 | «#119 
European Econo- 
mic Community 183 154 194 210 | 115 | 136 
United Kingdom. 160 141 | 143 | 126 | 78 | 89 
Other Western Eu- } | | 
ee OT ee 157 Mid. 28 1. 25 49 313 
| 
LATIN AMERICA..}| 178 169 | 200 | 175 | 98 | 104 
Argentina ....... 94 52 | SHA SBed 142 |e 882 
ay 2 ditesies 10< 20 22 19 24 | #120 |} 109 
sink acaba areas 23 50 42 | 53. | 230 | 106 
Other Latin Ame- 
ehandeeare 42 45 | 52 | 40 95 | 89 
OCEANIA......... 107 | 108 120 | 127 | 119 | 118 
WEEE Fe ccc eos 92 89 | 101 | 98 | 107 | 110 
| | 
~ ehaaeebtinded 134 | 83 | 121 | 131 98 158 
Union A, South } } 
COD ot os was es 52 | 8 15 49 | 94 613 
Near EAST...... s2 | 48 | 63 | 82 | 158 | 171 
GWG. ovate 1249 | 961 |1137 |1176 | 94 | 122 
| 








Source: Estimates of National Institute of Economics and Social 
Research, London. 


* 1937 or 1938, 


v 
‘ 


countries. The general trend in the use of jute for 
packaging can thus be seen from estimates of con- 
sumption of all jute fabric, including bags (see 
Table 18). In 1956-58, total consumption outside the 
Far East and the countries with centrally-planned 
economies had still not quite regained the prewar 
level. 

Of the main consuming areas, the most important 
declines in consumption since prewar have been in 
the United States and in the United Kingdom; to- 
gether, their consumption in 1956-58 was some 
125,000 tons lower than before the war. By con- 
trast, consumption in the countries of the European 
Economic Community was about 15 percent higher 
in 1956-58 than before the war, having risen ap- 
preciably since 1954. There have been notable in- 
creases from prewar levels in Oceania and the Near 
East. 

In the following sections, these various trends in 
jute consumption are related to the main factors 
influencing the demand for jute for packaging. 
These are the output of packageable commodities ; 
the substitution between jute and other packaging 
materials; and the development of bulk-handling 
techniques in storage and transport. 


The output of packageable commodities 


Jute containers are used mainly to pack bulky 
agricultural produce and chemical fertilizers. World 
output of the major bulk commodities suitable for 
packing in jute sacks has expanded considerably 
over the past decade and is now at a substantially 
higher level than before the war, as can be seen 
from Table 19. Of the 10 commodities shown, 
world output of fertilizers has increased most rap- 
idly, the expansion being relatively least for cocoa, 
potatoes, cotton and wool. This general expansion 


in world output of commodities which are potential 
users of jute containers is in marked contrast to 
the failure of consumption of jute fabrics, including 
sacks, to exceed the prewar level. 

The growth in world output of the main bulk 
however, only just 


foodstuffs since prewar has, 





te 





Table 19. - World! Production of Major Packageable 
Commodities, Prewar and 1948-58, Annual Average 

| | 1956-58 ? 

Commodities |1934-38|1948-52|1953-55|1956-58|25 eee 
|1934- 38| 1948-52 

ee Million metric tons .... |. ercenteger: 

| | 
Coarse grains....| 160.1 198.1 | 216.1 | 234.8 | 147 118 
RSS 159.3 | 158.2} 163.3 | 192.8 | 121 122 
Wheat and wheat 
eer 95.0 | 113.6 | 121.7] 129.4 136 114 
py Aaa. 70.2 74.8 85.5} 91.1 130 122 
sce eeanse 20.0} 26.3) 31-5} 35.5 | 178 | 135 
Fertilizers* ...... 8.9} 13.9} 20.0] 21.9] 246 | 158 
Raw cotton...... 5.3 5.8 6.7 6.4 | 120 111 
alata i ae 2.4 73 2.7| 30] 134 124 
Raw wool ...... 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.9 | 124 | 120 
ES 5 9 6.0 0.5 x0.4 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8) 114) 111 
nates Thousand million ...... 
World population] ‘1.43 | "1.76 | %1.81| 71.86 130 106 








Source: Production yearbook, 1958, FAO ; The future growth of 
world population, United Nations, 1958. 


*World totals, excluding centrally- planned countries. - *In 
terms of wheat equivalent. — * Nutrient content. — ‘1937; in- 
cludes whole of Germany. — * 1950. — *1955. — 7 1957. 


about kept pace with the rise in the world’s popu- 
lation (see Table 19). This reflects the well-known 
phenomenon that basic foodstuffs are generally sub- 
ject to a relatively low income elasticity of demand. 
The results of income elasticity calculations, based 
on a selection of household expenditure surveys, are 
given in Table 20 for four major foodstuffs. The eias- 
ticity coefficients shown are based on quantities 
consumed ; coefficients based on money expenditures 
would invariably be higher. The results show that, 
in almost all cases, the quantity consumed tends to 
rise at a lower rate than income or, in some cases, 
to fall with increased incomes. In the United States, 
the elasticity coefficients are generally negative for 
consumption of bulk foods in terms of quantities,” 
For the United Kingdom, income elasticities for bulk 
foodstuffs are usually slightly positive ; a recent 
analysis'* based on money expenditures shows an 
income elasticity of 0.06 for sugar, but for bread 
and flour it is slightly negative at —0.05. How- 
ever, income elasticities for vegetables which are 
potentially large users of jute sacks are lower than 
for vegetables as a whole. In the United Kingdom, 
the figures for potatoes and dried pulses are 0.13 
and — 0.41, respectively, as against 0.71 for fresh 
green vegetables and 0.26 for other vegetables. The 
available evidence for other industrial countries in- 
dicates that, as in the United Kingdom, income 
elasticities — both in terms of quantities and money 
expenditures — are generally positive but consider- 
ably less than unity. For Western Europe, income 
elasticity (including technical trend factor) has been 


*? Further figures, divided according to income groups, are avail- 
able in Income and household size: Their effects on food consumption, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1959. 

#J.A.C. Brown, ‘* Seasonality and elasticity of the demand 
for food in Great Britain since derationing,”’ Journal of agricul- 
tural economics, Dec. 1958. 


estimated at 0.7 for cotton, wool and competing 
man-made fibers combined.’ 

Similar coefficients cannot meaningfully be calcu- 
lated for fertilizers, the other main nonfood commod- 
ity which is a potential user of jute packaging. 
However, as Table 19 shows, the rate of increase in 
world fertilizer production has been appreciably 
greater since prewar than in the output of food- 
stuffs, and this disparity in rates of growth is likely 
to continue as modern farming practices become 
more widespread. 


Table 20. - Income Elasticity Coefficients for Four Bulk 
Foodstuffs in Selected Countries! 





| | 
Countries Cereals | Potatoes} Pulses | Sugar 
| { 


United States (1955) | 


ett ies —0.078 | 0.009 -0.99 —0.060 
BOD) b 605 Si Oks 2S —0.27 0.164 —0.63 } —0.104 
Italy (1953/54).......... 0.104 0.35 —0.27 | 0.60 
| 0.150 

| 


Austria (1954/55)....... —0.007 0.21 —0.045 





Source: Income elasticity of the demand for food 1959, ECE, 
Committee on Agricultural Problems, Table C4 


1 Based on quantities purchased in different income groups. 


The effects of the changing pattern of world out- 
put of the major packageable commodities on the 
demand for jute packaging materials cannot be meas- 
ured with any precision. This is because jute sacks 
can be used many times over for packing some com- 
modities, such as potatoes, whereas for others, e.g,. 
fertilizers, only new sacks can be used. In general 
the proportion of new sacks in the total used for 
packing each commodity is not known. 


Table 21. — Jute Sacking Consumption per Unit of Weight 
of Major Packageable Production 





Jute consumption 
per metric ton 


Commodities 


Kilograms 
BE dae idedknss seadeehadattinneonar 18 
NS SORES FE ELS AE 18 
a IED tesco FO eed Piet SN 9 45 
Na eee ere Seen 11 
ly ES Ef PR tip & 42.5 





Source: Based on information supplied by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee. 


1Gross weight basis. About 40-45 kg. of jute would be required, 
on average, for a metric ton defined in terms of plant nutrient 
content (N + P.O; + K.O). 


Another difficulty in interpreting the figures of 
Table 19 is that the weight of the contents of a 
given sack will vary considerably according to the 
commodity packed. For example, a jute sack weigh- 
ing 244 lb. will pack either 56 Ib. of potatoes or 


a wa" of factors affecting consumption of textile fibers: Re- 
port of European Group, International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, July 1960, 
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140 Ib. of grain. Table 21 gives the weight of jute 
sacking required, on average, to pack a metric ton 
of five among the most important bulk commodities. 
Sugar is the least jute-consuming commodity, requir- 
ing only one quarter of the amount of jute taken by 
potatoes per unit of weight. Using the coefficients 
in Table 21, the potential market for jute packaging 
material can be calculated on the assumption that 
all the output of these five commodities is, in fact, 
packaged in one way or another. The results of 
this calculation (Table 22) show that the potential 
market for jute packaging rose by one third from 
prewar to 1956-58 if all five commodities are inciud- 
ed, and by one half if potatoes are omitted as using 
a high proportion of secondhand sacks, thus indicat- 
ing a substantial loss of potential demand in the 
packaging uses of jute. 


Table 22. — World Consumption of Jute Fabric (Including 
New Jute Bags) in Relation to Hypothetical Consumption for 
Packaging of Major Commodities, Prewar and 1948-58 





Prewar 194s. $2| 1953- 35519565 58 


sdiadion prewar = “100. 


Items 





Apparent consumption of jute 


fabric (including new,jute bags)! 100 78 | 92 95 
Hypothetical consumption for 
packaging:* 
Five major commodities® . 100 | 110 | 119 | 134 
Four major commodities‘. 160 | 125 140 | 152 








Sources: Based on Tables 18, 19 and 20. 


* World x ae | centrally-planned countries. —- * Using coeffi- 
cients in Table 20. — * Coarse grains, potatoes, wheat and wheat 
flour, sugar and fertilizers. - ‘Coarse grains, wheat and wheat 
flour, sugar and fertilizers. 


A more refined comparison of jute consumption 
for packaging purposes with the potential market 
opportunities for jute can be made for the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France on the basis 
of detailed information about the actual consump- 
tion of jute sacks for packing particular goods in 
arecent year. Using the latter information as weights, 
an index of hypothetical jute requirements can be 
constructed from the statistics of output of selected 
packageable products. This hypothetical index, 
shown for each of the three countries in Table 23, 
measures the change in the potential market for 
jute packaging of the bulk commodities covered, 
on the assumption that the jute used in packing a 
given quantity of product remained constant through- 
out the period.” 

The results show that in each case actual jute con- 
sumption in the postwar period has been below the 
prewar level, whereas the potential or hypothetical 
market has risen substantially. By 1956-58, the hy- 
pothetical index, on a prewar base, was 2.3 times 


*°In the case of fertilizers, an increase in compounding might 
increase the quantity. 


9 


Table 23. - Actual and Hypothetical Consumption of Jute 
in Packaging Uses in the United States, United Kingdom 
and France, Prewar and 1947-58 





Prewar | |1947-49| 1950- 50-52 1983 -55)1956-58) 58) 1956-58! 


Jute consumption 





| 1000 
ek ee Indices, prewar = 100.......| metric 
| tons 
UNITED STATES | | 

pe Pe ee $00) 94801... 57 ,1.,..99 61 174 
Hypothetical? . 100 958 SE hs Se 395 

UNITED KINDOM | | | 
ACO. 65300504 100 74 | 60 70 56 63 
Hypothetical‘ ... 100 126 124 | 128 130 145 

| 

FRANCE | | | 
EET, neo s4s 100 | ... | % 92 98 | 52 
Hypothetical*..-.} 100 | ... | 110 | 130 | 159 | 85 








Sources: FAO Commodity Bulletin No. 28, Appendix A; Packages 
and containers and Facts for industry, U.S. Dept. of Commerce; 
. Censuses of production, Annual abstracts of statistics, and 
Jute Working Party Report, 1948; Annuaire statistique de I’ indus- 
trie francaise du jute, Syndicat général de l'industrie du jute, Paris. 


? The ‘* hypothetical”? consumption in 1956-58 represents what 
jute requirements for packaging would have been if utilization 
had increased in proportion to the hypothetical index since the 
prewar period. — * Based on output of three major commodities 
(feed, potatoes and raw cotton) weighted by relative utilization 
of jute packing in 1954 ; these three commodities accounted for 
62 percent of all packaging uses of jute in that year. — * Estimat- 
ed. — ‘* Based on output of three major commodities (flour, sugar 
and fertilizers) weighted by relative utilization of jute packing 
in 1954; these three commodities accounted probably for some 
two thirds of all packaging uses of jute in that year. — * Produc- 
tion of fabric plus net imports of fabric and sacks. — * Based on 
output of five major commodities (fertilizers, grain, sugar, potatoes 
and flour) weighted by relative utilization of jute packing in 1956; 
these five commodities accounted for about two thirds of all iden- 
tifiable packaging uses of jute in that year. 


that for actual jute consumption in the United States, 
2.9 times in the United Kingdom and 1.6 times in 
France. This confirms the previous evidence that 
a substantial substitution against jute in its main 
packaging uses has taken place in the industrial 
countries. In the United States, the greater part of 
the substitution appears to have already occurred by 
the early postwar period ; in the United Kingdom 
and France, however, the process of substitution has 
continued to be an important factor since 1950. 
The hypothetical tonnage figure in the last column 
of Table 23 indicates what jute consumption would 
have been in 1956-58 had it risen since prewar in 
proportion to the hypothetical index ; for the three 
countries together, the excess of hypothetical over 
actual consumption is in the region of 300,000 to 
350,000 tons. 

In the primary producing countries, on the other 
hand, there appears to have been little substitution 
against jute so far." The demand for jute for use 
as packaging in particular countries has moved 
fairly closely in proportion to the output of the 
major primary commodities concerned (see Table 24). 
In five countries which specialize, to a greater or 
lesser extent, in sugar production, both the output 
of sugar and the apparent consumption of jute have 
risen by over 70 percent from prewar years to 1956-58. 


*! Some increase in the manufacture and use of sacks made from 
hard fibers, e.g., sisal, has taken place in some countries produc- 
ing these fibers, notably in Latin America. 





Table 24. - Apparent Consumption of Jute in Relation to 
Crop Production in Selected Primary Producing Countries 











Outside Asia and the Far East, Prewar and 1950-58, Annual 
Average 
Jute 
Pre con- 
Region a 1950-52 1953-55 1956-58 sump 
2 tion in 
_1956-58 
1000 
Cups. British GUIANA. Indices. prewar 100..... metric 
Fu _ MAURITIUS, Pui- tons 
LIPPINES 
Jute consumption , 100 IM vas 179 77 
Sugar production 100 174 154 172 
LEBANON. SUDAN, UNITED | 
AraB REPUBLIC | 
Jute consumption | 10 a7 120 191 6 
Cotton production | ’ 128 125 146 
FORMER FRENCH om 
Arrica. GHANA AND/ 
NIGERIA 
Jute consumption 68 85 115 39 
Cocoa. vo and ground- 
nut production . iv 106 118 151 
} 
BrivisH East AFRICA 
| 
Jute consumption... | ’ § 36 164 18 
Cofiee and cotton pro-| 
duction | 10 116 128 159 
Sources: For jute consumption, FAO Commodity Bulletin No. 28, 
Appendix A. For crop production, International Sugar Council, 
International Cotton Advisory Committee and FAO 
1937 for jute consumption; 1934-38 average for crop production. 
Also, there has been no reduction on the con- 
trary an increase in the ratio of jute utilization 


to commodity production for the cotton producing 
countries the Near East and for British East 
Africa. There is, however, some lag in jute consump- 
tion in West 
the main crops of the region ; however, this is not 
due essentially to the use of substitute packaging 
materials, but rather to increased local crushing of 
groundnuts in former French West Africa and in 
Nigeria, and export of the product as oi] rather than 


of 


nuts. 

Large-scale substitution against jute in packaging 
has thus taken place mainly in the principal indus- 
The extent to which this substitution 


as 


trial countries. 


Africa in relation to production of 


has been due to the use of paper and other mate- 
rials or to the development of bulk-handling tech- 
niques is examined below. 


Substitution between jute and other packaging 
materials 


In the United States there has been widespread 
substitution of multiwall paper sacks for jute since 
prewar in a wide variety of uses. The substitution 
process was stimulated by relatively high jute prices 
during the war and early postwar years ; by 1948-49, 
the quantity of jute used in packaging was one third 
lower than before the war, whereas the use of ship- 
ping sack paper had risen to almost 214 times the 
prewar quantity (see Table 25). Over the same pe- 
riod, the average price of burlap” sacks rose by 
nearly 140 percent as against only 60 sane for 
shipping sack paper. 

Since 1950-52, burlap sack prices have bole fall- 
ing in relation to paper sacks ; between that period 
and 1956-58, burlap sacks fell about 50 percent in 
price, whereas paper fell only marginally. Never- 
theless, this sharp change in relative prices brought 
about only a marginal increase in the share of jute 
in total utilization of packaging materials, from 
17.2 percent, by weight, in 1950-52 to 17.7 percent 
in 1956-58. Further light is thrown on the influence 
of relative price changes on the relative demand for 
jute and other packaging materials by a multiple 
regression analysis. For the period 1948-58, a re- 
gression of the proportion of jute in total consump- 
tion of packaging materials (J) was made on the 
relative price of jute and paper (P,), the relative 
price of jute and cotton (P,), and a time trend (t). 
The resulting equation was as follows : 


log J = 3.675 — 0.726 log P, — 0.162 log P, — 0.033t 
(. 0.318) (4. 0.387) (+ 0.005) 
(R, = 0.885) 


** Usually jute fabric; also known as ** hessian,” 





Tabie 25 Materials Used in 0 Packaging in the United States, Prewar and 1948-58, Annual Averages 
| 1956-58 as proportion of 
Materia | Prewar’ 1948-49 1950-52 1953-55 1956-58 
Prewar | 1948-49 
| 
| Thousand metric tons Percentages 
go 
Buriat ute } 265 1s lo2 ry) 174 ol | uF 
Color of | 13 GL 72 52 9 | 44 42 
Shipping sack pap | 204 46% 710 732 769 $77 157 
’ 
! | G1 Ob AA 953 U2 lo4 | 128 
| | 
} US. cents per hag | 
PR } | 
Buriat | y 2/ 26.6 16 7 14.7 155 05 
Cotton tat | 6.7 JA % 27.1 23.1 23.9 275 96 
ping ¥ 67 / 10.4 9.4 jo 452 o4 
UK Puckuses and containers #od Facts for industry, US. Dept. of Commerce; Sextile organon; Cation counts its customers, National 
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The equation provides a good explanation of the 
variation in the relative importance of jute packag- 
ing in the total, nearly 90 percent of the variance 
in J being accounted for by the three independent 
variables considered. However, the coefficient of P, 
is not statistically different from zero, indicating 
that variations in the relative price of jute and cot- 
ton did not, in the period covered, have a significant 
effect on jute consumption for packaging purposes. 
The coefficient of P, indicates that for a 10 percent 
rise (or fall) in the price of burlap sacks in relation 
to paper sacks, the relative consumption of burlap 
in total packaging materials tends to fall (or rise) 
by about 7 percent. The other main conclusion is 
that there is a substantial trend away from burlap 
sacks, after allowing for the effects of relative price 
changes, the coefficient of t indicating an annual 
fall of 7.7 percent in the proportion of burlap in 
total packaging.” 

This adverse trend away from burlap can be at- 
tributed largely to technological factors, associated 
in part with the fact that a change to the use of pa- 
per sacks necessitates additional capital expenditure 
for specialized packaging equipment, which it is 
not economical to scrap unless there is a drastic 
fall in the price of jute in relation to paper. Other 
factors which appear to be of some importance in 
the trend away from burlap are that paper sacks can 
readily carry printed advertising and other matter 
attractive to consumers, which is less feasible with 
jute ; paper sacks can be more readily “* tailored ~ 
to specific sizes ; and that, for some purposes, pa- 
per has been found to be technically superior to 
jute. Changes in the pattern of packageable output, 
as mentioned earlier, could also affect the trend 
away from burlap. 

The relative importance of the adverse trend and 
of the price factors can be seen from Figure |. Be- 
tween 1951 and 1953, the sharp fall in jute prices 
from the peak reached during the Korean war more 
than offset the adverse technological trend, and the 
proportion of burlap in total packaging materials 
recovered. Since 1953, however, the further decline 
in relative jute prices has not been sufficient to off- 
set the adverse trend. 

In other industrial countries, too, there has been 
a growing use of paper sacks in place of jute. In 
the United Kingdom, France and Western Germany, 


"Another regression equation was calculated, including 1940 

as well as the period 1948-58, The result was 

log J 1.508 - 0.458 log P 0.418 log P OORt ¢ 

(2 0170) (: 0295) (+ 0.004) 
(R* 0.966) 


this indicates that comaaiion between jute and paper was 
rather less important, and that between jute and cotton rather 


more inportant, than aver the period 1948-58 alone, though the 
cvoticient OF PS is OQnee again not significantly different from Zero 
The time trend is very similar to that already given im the teat 
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Figure 1. - Burlap (Jute) Consumption for Packaging 
Purpose in the United States, 1948-58 
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Table 26. — Production of Paper Sacks in Relation to Apparent 


Consumption of Jute Fabrics and Jute Sacks im Selected 
Western European Countries, 1938 and 1950-58, Annual 
Averages 
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paper sacks are now substantially more important 
than jute on a tonnage basis (see Table 26), whereas 
the reverse was true before the war in the United 
Kingdom™ and France, though not in Germany.”® 
Moreover, the trend away from jute has continued 
over the past decade, again particularly in the United 
Kingdom and France, though it is also noticeable 
in Western Germany and the Netherlands. In the 
United Kingdom, paper sacks have very largely 
displaced jute in recent years for packaging fertilizers, 
mainly as a result of lower cost** but also because 
some users believe paper has certain advantages for 
storage purposes. Paper sacks have also been dis- 
placing jute in packaging animal feed and refined 
sugar. Possibly as much as one half the total de- 
liveries of feed in the United Kingdom is now packed 
in paper sacks, whereas before 1954 virtually all was 
packed in jute. For refined sugar, bulk deliveries 
to manufacturers are now very largely in paper sacks. 
Moreover, the trend toward breaking bulk at the 
factory or wholesale stage and delivering to retailers 
in small containers (of cardboard or polythene) suit- 
able for direct sale to customers has had the result 
of sharply reducing the use of jute sacks, not only 
for refined sugar but for a wide range of vegetables 
and dried foods. This radical change in methods 
of distribution (which has gone furthest in the United 
States) must be expected to spread further in other 
industrial countries in Western Europe, and to ex- 
tend to an increased range of commodities. 


Bulk handling 


The development of mechanical handling methods 
for the movement of bulk commodities was becom- 
ing fairly widespread before the war, particularly in 
the grain trade. Progress was rapid during the war 
years and developments in more recent years have 
continued, particularly in the bulk handling of ani- 
mal feed, raw sugar and cereals. Probably as much 
as 90 percent of grain moving in international trade 
is now handled in bulk at the ports, the rest being 
bagged for stowage and safety reasons. Bulk- 
handling techniques have also become of some im- 
portance in the shipment of oilseeds and cement ; 
in the case of oilseeds, jute is displaced ; in the case 
of cement, paper sacks. 

On the other hand, the trade in raw cotton and 
raw wool is likely to remain entirely outside the 
bulk-handling field, since it is more economical to 
compress the fibers into standard bales and so save 
considerably on freight charges ; jute covering is 


** The output of paper sacks is believed to have been relatively 
small in the United Kingdom before the war. 


** The import, of jute into Germany was restricted before the 
war as part of a policy of autarchy. 


*¢ There is virtually no re-use of jute sacks for packing fertilizers. 





coffee and cocoa 


normal in such cases.2? Again, 
are moved mainly in standard jute sacks; the much 
smaller tonnages involved would not justify the 
capital costs of installing bulk-handling equipment. 

Where, however, the re-use of jute sacks is not 
possible on a large scale, and the labor cost of sack 
filling is relatively high, it is likely that bulk han- 
dling will be a more economical method of transport, 
particularly where large quantities of goods must 
be moved. It is probable that bulk handling will 
make further inroads into the markets for pack- 
aging materials, though, as already indicated, 
there are limits to its economical use. 


OTHER USES 


Jute is also used, though in small quantities, in 
a large number of other outlets besides packaging. 
The most important of these in the United States 
and the United Kingdom, according to the 1954 
censuses of both countries, are in rope and twine ; 
electrical cable cores and sheaths and fuse yarns ; 
and in upholstery and soft furnishings. In the 
United Kingdom, jute is also extensively used in 
brattice cloth in mines (Table 27). It is estimated 
that in 1954 about 20,000 tons were used for these 


Table 27. - Minor Uses of Jute Goods in the United States 
and the United Kingdom, 1954 





: } United 
- 
End-uses United States Kingdom 
Theeand metric tons. 
Rope and twine............... 12.2 6.0 
ND MI sais cicipiciw- am einiegerges 8.7 5.0 
DI: 56.030 Ek 5 dae hip le cleo 355 3.2 
Upholstery and soft furnishings some 3.1 
Brattice cloth for mines........ is 2.0 
Canvas and other linen poodncts peek 1.0 
Paper and tape reinforcement . 0.8 ah 
ne ee 0.2 some 
DE EE We cewes ss bb cor ses some some 
Automotive uses............... _ somes some 
po Py Ome, OE ere 21.9 20.3 








Sources: U.S. census of manufactures, 1954; Textile organon; and 
U.K. census of production, 1 

2In jute piece goods; small quantities of jute in webbing and 
other narrow fabrics were also used. 


purposes in both countries. However, there has 
been a tendency for jute consumption in these uses 
not to keep pace with the growth of output of the 
industry concerned. In cables, where jute is used 
mainly as a protective bedding for armored cables, 
there has been some substitution in favor of plastics. 
In rope and twine, jute utilization in the United 
States fell by over 40 percent between 1947 and 1954, 
but in both the United Kingdom and France (where 


consumption amounts to about 2,000 tons a year) | 


the rate of use has been stable. 


27 Often referred to as ‘‘ cotton bagging” or ‘* wool packs.” 
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Among the uses for which estimates of jute quan- 
tities are not available, the most important are in 
automotive felts, roofing felts and military uses 
such as webbing, camouflage nets and sandbags. 
The proportion of jute used in automotive felts is 
not clear ; hair is the major constituent material. 
Nevertheless, the rapid growth of consumption of 
automotive felts in the United States must have 
increased demand for jute. Between 1947 and 
1954, output of automotive felts rose between six 
and seven times to nearly 30,000 tons. 

In the building industry, where bituminized jute 
fabric is used to give strength and protection in roof- 
ing felts and damp courses, jute consumption has 
increased. Alternative materials in these applica- 
tions are asbestos and glass fiber, both of which are 
considerably more expensive. It seems probable 
that jute consumption in this outlet will keep pace 
with building activity. 


4, Prospects 


Some assessment of the probable future trend in 
world demand for jute products outside the Far 
East and countries with centrally-planned economies 
can be made on the basis of the earlier discussion 
of trends in the main end-uses of jute, and of assump- 
tions about the rate of economic growth in the main 
jute consuming areas. For this purpose, it is use- 
ful to focus attention on a period which is neither 
in the immediate future, nor so distantly ahead 
that quite new factors may significantly alter the 
outcome ; the illustrative estimates given below 
telate to the period 1965-70, which seems to meet 
these conditions. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


To arrive at any consistent set of estimates of the 
probable future level of demand for jute, as for any 
other commodity, it is necessary to make assump- 
tions about the rate of growth in population and 
in real income per head in the main industrial coun- 
tries ; about the relative prices of jute, paper and 
cotton ; and about the continuation of technological 
changes affecting the use of jute products. 

As regards population, the rate of increase in the 
United States has been about 1.5 percent a year 
since 1950, and this rate of growth is assumed to 
continue until 1965-70. The other industrial coun- 
tries are, in the main, Western European, for which 
population has been estimated as growing currently 
at a rate of 0.6 percent a year,” and it is assumed 
that this rate also continues over the next five to 
ten years. Taking the period considered here as a 
span of ten years — say from 1957 to about 1967 — 


**OEEC, Eighth Report, Vol. Il. 


the above assumptions imply a rise of some 16 per- 
cent in the total population of North America, and 
of about 6 percent in that of Western Europe. 

Real per caput income rose by 2.5 percent a year 
in the United States between 1947 and 1955, but 
this was well above the long-term rate of growth 
of 2 percent a year (from 1869-78 to 1953). It is 
assumed here that the rate of growth will be 2 per- 
cent a year up to 1965-70, so that income per head 
in the latter period will average about 22 percent 
above the 1957 level, while total real income would 
be higher by 42 percent. For the other industrial 
countries, a higher rate of growth in income per 
head, of 2.75 percent a year, is assumed ; on this 
basis, income per head would be higher by 31 per- 
cent in 1965-70 than in 1957, and aggregate income 
will be up by about 40 percent. 

Finally, it has been assumed that the relative 
prices of jute, paper and cotton will be unchanged, 
but any reduction in import duties on jute goods, or 
in other protective measures, might increase the 
proportion of jute used, especially in packaging and 
linoleum production. 

With these general assumptions about the rate of 
growth in the main industrial countries, it is pos- 
sible to make some estimates of the demand for jute 
in 1965-70 by major end-uses. The results, set out 
in Table 28, must be taken purely as illustrative of 
possible trends on the basis of the various assump- 
tions made. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


In Section 2 an income elasticity of demand was 
estimated for floor coverings in the United States 
at the 1958 level of consumption. At the higher 
level of income envisaged for 1965-70, carpet con- 
sumption per head will be greater than in 1958 and 
the income elasticity will be correspondingly lower 
— about 1.6 (instead of about 2.3 for 1958), assum- 
ing the regression equation, which, related to past 
trends, would fit the future trend also. With in- 
come per head rising by 22 percent, as assumed 
above, carpet consumption per head would rise by 
35 percent, and aggregate consumption of carpets 
by 57 percent. This is also assumed to be the in- 
crease over the period in the output of all floor cover- 
ings in the United States (see Table 28). Since tufted 
carpets now predominate in total United States pro- 
duction, it is unlikely that carpet prices will fall sub- 
stantially in relation to consumer prices generally in 
the next five to ten years on account of a further 
increase in the relative importance of tufted carpets. 
In any case, price elasticity is low, and this factor 
is unlikely to alter the results significantly.*® 


** A rise in the proportion of tufted carpets to 75 percent would 
reduce the average price by about 10 percent, and increase consump- 
tion by 3-4 percent. 











Table 28. — Estimate of Probable Demand for Jute Goods Outside the Far East and Centrally-Planned Countries in 1965-70 
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*Jute consumption per unit of output in specified end-uses. — 


tion ratio. * Approximate estimates (see Tables 9, 
aging purposes. 


For other industrial countries, a higher income 
elasticity of demand for floor coverings than in the 
United States can be assumed ; this is taken at 2.2, 
compared with 2.36 for the United Kingdom in 
1953-54 (see Section 2). With the rise of one third 
in real income per head assumed above, consumption 
of floor coverings can be expected to rise by about 
75 percent, assuming no change in relative prices, 
and aggregate consumption would then rise by about 
85 percent. However, if United States experience is 
repeated in Europe, as seems likely, an increasing 
proportion of tufted carpets in total consumption 
should be expected ; this will reduce the average 
price of carpets in relation to other goods, and thus 
stimulate consumption. The price elasticity for car- 
pets in Western Europe is not known, but it is like- 
ly to be at least as great as, and probably greater 
than, the estimate of -—0.38 for the United States 
made in Section 3. If relative carpet prices fall 
by, say, 20 percent from the 1957 level, and the price 
elasticity is in the region of -0.5, total carpet 
consumption would be some 100 percent higher in 
1965-70 than in 1957. 

The consumption of jute per unit of output (the 
** jute consumption ratio’) may move differently in 
the United States and in Europe. In the United 
States, the estimated area of jute backing used in 
tufted carpets already exceeds the area of tufted 
carpet shipments, owing to the increased tendency 
to provide two layers of jute backing for some tuft- 
ed carpets. This practice is likely to grow and might 
possibly offset the effect of a further increase in the 
proportion of tufted carpets in total carpet ship- 
ments. Assuming a rise in the proportion of tuft- 
ed carpets in total carpet shipments from about 60 
percent in 1957 to 75 percent by 1965-70, there would 
be a loss of about 5 percent in the jute consump- 


* Change in commodity output adjusted for change in jute consum- 
18, 23 and 25).-— * Assuming that all jute consumption in these countries is for pack- 


tion ratio, owing to the lower jute requirements of 
tufted carpets as compared with woven carpets. 
On the other hand, this might be offset by double 
jute backing in tufted carpets, and for present pur- 
poses the change in the jute consumption ratio is 
assumed to be in the range zero to -5 percent. 

In Western Europe, the growth in the relative 
importance of tufted carpets will reduce the jute 
consumption ratio. Assuming that the proportion 
of tufted carpets in total carpet production rises to 
one half by 1965-70, the corresponding decline in 
the jute consumption ratio would be in the region 
of 20 percent. In Table 28, the decline is assumed to 
lie within a range of 10 to 20 percent. 

On the basis of these various assumptions, jute 


requirements for floor covering would rise by 50 | 


to 55 percent in the United States in the period 
from 1957 to 1965-70, while in Western Europe the 
corresponding increase would be 50 to 80 percent. 


PACKAGING 


In view of the low, or negative, income elasticity 
of demand for the major packageable commodities, 
their output cannot be expected to grow at a rate 
very much greater than the rate of population in- 
crease.* The populations of the United States and 
Western Europe have been assumed to rise by 16 
and 6 percent, respectively, between 1957 and 1965-70. 

For the United States, the income elasticity of 
demand for most packageable goods was seen, in 
Section 3, to be low or negative. Taking it, on 
average, as zero, the total demand for the main 


** Assuming no change in the relative price of these goods. 
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packageable goods in that country would increase 
by about 15 percent *! over the period considered. 

For the other industrial countries, the income elas- 
ticity of demand for most packageable goods ap- 
pears to be positive, unlike the position in the United 
States. Taking it, on average, as a range of 0.25 
to 0.5 implies an increase of some 15 to 20 percent 
in the output of packageable goods in Western 
Europe. 

The greater part of the output of packageable 
goods in the primary producing countries is destined 
for markets in the industrial areas. The probable 
future trend in output of these goods thus depends 
very largely on the rate of population growth in the 
industrial countries, the income elasticity of demand 
for them and the extent to which they are subiect 
to substitution by goods produced in the consuming 
areas. A calculation of the amount of jute required 
to package the exports of seven major bulk com- 
modities** from the primary producing countries in 
1957/58 shows that approximately 22 percent would 
be used for commodities shipped to the United 
States, 71 percent for those shipped to other indus- 
trial countries, and 7 percent for other destinations. 
Using these proportions as weights, it appears that 
the total population consuming these goods would 
rise by some 10 percent between 1957 and 1965-70.** 
The income elasticity of demand for many of these 
goods (e.g., cocoa, coffee and groundnuts) is likely 
to exceed, on average, the corresponding income 
elasticity for output of packageable goods in the 
industrial countries (including potatoes). Assuming, 
again arbitrarily, an over-all income elasticity of 0.7 
for the output of packageable goods in the primary 
producing countries, together with an increase of 
25 to 30 percent in average real income per head 
between 1957 and 1965-70, this would imply an 
increase in total output of packageable goods in 
the primary producing countries of some 30 to 35 
percent. 

The jute consumption ratio in packaging uses has 
been drastically reduced since before the war in the 
main industrial countries. As was shown in Sec- 


**In terms of weight. The increase in terms of expenditure 
at constant prices would be appreciably greater. 
**The commodities included in the calculation were coarse 
grains, cocoa, coffee, groundnuts, raw cotton, raw wool and sugar. 
By assuming that all exports were packaged in jute, a calculation 
was made of the amount of jute required in shipping these goods 
to each destination, allowing for the different requirements of 
jute per unit of each commodity. The results are merely illustra- 
tive of the probable relative importance of the three main desti- 
nations as users of jute containers. 
** For the United States and other industrial countries, the rates 
of population growth taken were those assumed earlier (i.e., 16 
and 6 percent, respectively). For the rest of the world (exclud- 
ing the Far East and the centrally-planned countries), a rate of 
increase of 40 percent was taken, based on the estimates for the 
countries in this group given in The future. growth of world popu- 
lation, United Nations, 1958 (*‘ medium” assumption). 


** Based on earlier assumptions of increases of 22 and 31 per- 
cent, respectively, in income per head in United States and other 
industrial countries, and an assumed rise of 10 percent, on aver- 
age, in the rest of the world (excluding the Far East and the cen- 
trally-planned countries). These three estimates were combined 


by using the same weights as for the estimate of population increase. 


tion 3, the underlying trend of substitution against 
jute still appeared to be operating in the postwar 
period, though since 1951 this was concealed by the 
relative decline in jute prices. If relative prices and 
the conditions of demand for jute goods remain 
unchanged, the technical trend is equivalent to a 
decline of about 50 percent in the jute consumption 
ratio between 1957 and 1967. The rate of substi- 
tution could well be greater, if there is a decline in 
paper prices in relation to jute prices, or if there is 
a further extension in the rate of introduction of 
bulk-handling methods, as there well might be. On 
the other hand, it seems probable that the rate of 
technological displacement of jute might decline 
somewhat, if only for the reason that the major 
substitutions against jute have probably already 
taken place. To cover these various contingencies, 
the fall in the jute consumption ratio from 1957 to 
1965-70 is taken as being within the range of 40 to 
60 percent.* 

A similar calculation of the underlying technical 
trend of substitution against jute is not possible for 
other industrial countries owing to insufficient data. 
However, the evidence (see Tables 23 and 26) indi- 
cates that from 1950-52 to 1956-58 the jute consump- 
tion ratio fell by about 10 percent in the United 
Kingdom and Western Germany, and by about 30 
percent in France, in spite of the fall in the relative 
price of jute in this period. If no further fall in 
relative jute prices is assumed, it must be expected 
that the jute consumption ratio will suffer a further 
substantial decline as a result of competition from 
paper sacks and the spread of bulk-handling tech- 
niques. In Table 28, a fall in the ratio of similar 
proportions to that in the United States has been 
assumed. 

In the primary producing countries, however, there 
is much less reason to expect a substantial decline in 
the jute consumption ratio. It was observed earlier” 
that so far the substitution against jute packaging 
in these countries has been either relatively small or 
nonexistent. Nevertheless, some small decline in the 
jute consumption ratio should be allowed for, partly 
because it is likely that bulk handling will tend to 
increase, particularly as the tonnages involved are 
expected to grow, and partly because there is a 
trend for primary producing countries to do more 
processing of their staple commodities. This latter 
trend, insofar as it affects the utilization of jute, 
has been mainly confined until now to the express- 
ing of oil from vegetable seeds and nuts, but there 
are indications that other primary commodities may 


** This range corresponds with the assumptions that jute prices 
relative to paper prices rise, or fall, by 20 percent between 1957 
and 1965-70. The reduction or removal of the mark-up in the 
United Kingdom, and of import duties on jute goods in other in- 
dustrial countries, would make jute prices cheaper, relative to 
paper, by one sixth or more. 


**See Table 24. 
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be similarly affected, though probably not to a great 
extent.” A decline of 10 to 20 percent in the jute 
consumption ratio has been assumed for these coun- 
tries in Table 28. 


OTHER USES 


As indicated in Section 3, the major uses of jute, 
other than in floor coverings and packaging, are in 
rope and twine, electrical cables, upholstery, roofing 
felts and webbing. A fairly high proportion of the 
total is likely to be incorporated in ‘‘ intermediate ” 
products which are sold either to the industry or to 
governments, rather than direct to the consumer. 
No reliable estimate of the relevant total commodity 
output can be made for this very miscellaneous 
group of uses, though it seems probable that the 
demand for rope and twine and for military uses 
(webbing, etc.) may not increase much over the next 
five to ten years. Some arbitrary assumption about 
the total commodity output of such goods is una- 
voidable here. The upper limit of the rise is taken 
at 40 percent, which is the rate at which aggregate 
real income is assumed to rise ; the lower limit is 
taken, arbitrarily, at 20 percent. 

Jute is, however, subject to a fair range of sub- 
stitution in these minor uses. In ropes, sisal is 
generally superior to jute for technical reasons ; and 
synthetic fibers such as nylon have been making con- 
siderable inroads in this field. In electric cables, 
there has been some substitution of plastic sheath- 
ing for jute in recent years. In other uses, how- 
ever, such as roofing felts, jute at present seems un- 


*? For example, several coffee producing countries are now mak- 
ing soluble coffee for export. 





likely to be substituted by other materials. On 
balance, a relatively small decline of 10 to 20 per- 
cent seems an appropriate assumption to make for 
the change in the jute consumption ratio in this group. 


Conclusion 


The estimates of probable demand in 1965-70, based 
on the various assumptions made, are set out in the 
final column of Table 28. The figures arrived at 
have no particular validity in themselves, and must 
be regarded purely as very approximate indications 
of certain major tendencies. The main tendencies 
which appear to emerge are the following: 


1. World demand (outside the Far East and coun- 
tries with planned economies) for jute in the lat- 
ter part of the decade is unlikely to be substan- 
tially different from the present level, though 
probably there will be some small expansion. 
The range indicated in Table 28 is from about 
— 10 to about + 15 percent from the 1957 total. 


2. There is likely to be a significant shift in demand 
in favor of floor coverings. In 1957, these prob- 
ably took about one eighth of the global jute 
consumption specified. By 1965-70, they may 
well be taking one fifth. Conversely, packag- 
ing uses, which accounted probably for about 
three quarters of the 1957 total, are likely to 
decline to perhaps two thirds of the total by 
1965-70. 


3. There is likely also to be a shift in the area pat- 
tern of demand for jute goods from the industrial 
to the primary producing countries, though the 
shift is not likely to be a pronounced one. 


Commodity Notes 


GRAINS : WORLD TRADE IN 1959/60 


In the last few years — with the exception of 
1957/58 — world trade in grains has been increas- 
ing at an annual rate of 5 to 10 percent.’ This 
trend continued in 1959/60, and trade in grains ex- 
panded at approximately the same rate as in 1958/59. 
Aside from the continuous growth of total grain 
consumption, this increase reflects two special factors, 
namely the 1959 drought in Europe, and the expan- 
sion of United States concessional sales of grain, 
particularly to Asian countries. In the year under 
review, the United States exports of wheat under 


! Detailed information will be found in the latest issue of the 
annual FAO publication World grain trade statistics - Exports 
by source and destination, 1959/60, FAO, Rome, 1960. *All figures 
used in this note refer to the commercial season July/June ; the 
** world” totals do not cover trade between countries of the So- 
viet bloc ; the term “all grains” does not include rice, but it 
does include wheat flour. 


Public Law 480 totaled 9.82 million tons, i.e., about 
one third of total world exports of wheat, and those 
of maize amounted to 1.5 million tons. 

The great expansion of the world grain economy 
since the prewar period is brought out clearly by 
the comparison shown in Table 1. Production and 











Table 1. All Grains : Annual Production and Trade, 
Prewar and 1959/60 
1934-38 Percentage 
average 1959/60 increase 
Million metric tons 
Production! oo 2 0.630652 293.41 451.04 | 53.6 
J 5: a ee ee 33.88 | 54.06 | 59.6 
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trade have both increased by more than one half, the 
rise in trade being proportionately somewhat greater. 

Since the prewar period until recently, trade in 
bread grains (wheat and rye) has expanded more than 
that of coarse grains (maize, barley, oats, sorghum 
and millets). In recent years, however, the trend 
has been reversed and shipments of coarse grains 
are now increasing faster than those of bread grains 
as a consequence of the rapid growth of livestock 
production in many economically developed coun- 
tries. This new trend continued to manifest itself 
in 1959/60 when the rise in coarse grains was more 
than double that for bread grains, as shown in Table 2. 

Among individual grains, the trade in maize ex- 
panded most in 1959/60. To some extent, the great 
increase in maize shipments, since 1952/53 is a re- 
covery. Owing to the decline in the Argentine pro- 
duction and to shifts in trade in Southeast Europe, 
maize exports fell heavily after the war and were still 
only about two thirds the prewar figure as late as 
in 1955-57. Even in 1959/60, they were only slightly 
higher than before the war, while those of other 
grains — except rye — had risen by at least one half. 

Trade in wheat, rye, oats, sorghum and millets 
also continued to expand in 1959/60, while for bar- 
ley the decline which started in 1956/57 continued. 
The downward trend for barley may be part of a 
readjustment to former shares of coarse grains in 
world trade, as barley shipments had risen up to 
1956 in far greater proportion than maize or oats. 
Special causes for the decline in 1959/60 were the 
fall in barley production in the Near East countries 
which normally export it, and the shift in prices 
whereby maize temporarily became cheaper than 
barley for many purposes. 

Also with regard to the geographical pattern of 
exports the trend of recent years persisted, to some 
extent, in 1959/60. Four of the five major exporters 
(United States, Argentina, Australia and France) 


Table 2. — World! Exports of Wheat and Wheat Flour,? 
Rye and Coarse Grains, 1959/60 and 1958/59 








= | Percentage 
¢ / /§¢ 
Grain 1959/60 | 1958/59 | change 
meat oe. CH le 
Million metric tons 
LE ee ee 31.9 30.9 
AA Ba ptt 0.8 0.7 11 
Total bread grains........ 32.7 31.6 | 4 
nes See ee | ite 
Eee Pet ere 5.9 6.4 7 
ees sli Ge ; 7 11 
BEQEZS 66 ae oid gar. Maks bike bans 10.9 | 9.1 19 
Sorghum and millets........ 3.1 3.0 4 
ii: ie 
Total coarse grains ...... 21.4 19.8 + 8 
ee PES s Pee ke Cem ae 
GENERAL TOTAL............ 54.1 51.4 } 5 








Excluding trade between countries of the Soviet bloc but in- 
cluding estimates of East/West trade. — 2In wheat equivalent. 
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continued to increase their shipments, while those 
of Canada, which have been declining since 1957/58, 
fell also in 1959/60. 


Exports 


Two groups are nowadays easily discernible among 
grain exporting countries. The countries of the 
first group, namely the United States and Canada, 
have very large stocks of grain. Their shipments 
are, therefore, largely independent of variations in 
their crop yields and are determined mainly by for- 
eign demand and their own policies with regard to 
export prices and international aid. The countries 
in the second group generally do not carry large 
stocks, and their exports may fluctuate consider- 
ably according to the size of their own grain harvests. 

The United States continues to be by far the largest 
exporter, with 24.75 million tons of all grains shipped 
in 1959/60, 9.3 percent more than in 1958/59. Con- 
trary to world trade as a whole, the increase in the 
United States shipments in 1959/60 was substantially 
greater for bread grains than for coarse grains (13.5 
against 4.3 percent). This development reflects 
mainly the growth in concessional sales (mostly 
sales against foreign currencies) : almost three quar- 
ters of the United States shipments of wheat were 
effected under the various titles of Public Law 480, 
while the proportion was only about one quarter 
for maize and negligible for the other grains. 

As in the previous three years, Canada’s exports 
continued to decrease and, as before, the decline 
was markedly greater for coarse grains (— 12.1 
percent) than for bread grains (— 7.2 percent). 
Compared with the average for 1952/53 - 1957/58 the 
decline has been of about one tenth for bread grains, 
while shipments of coarse grains have been reduced 
by almost one half. This development reflects part- 
ly the increasing utilization of coarse grains in 
Canada for the feeding of livestock. 

The bulk of grain exports from Argentina is com- 
posed of maize and wheat. In 1959/60, maize ship- 
ments increased by one half over the previous year, 
but those of wheat decreased by almost one quarter. 
Argentine exports of grains have fluctuated heavily 
in recent years, according to the size of harvests, 
and they have never regained the prewar level of 
10.60 million tons. 

Australia’s grain exports consist mainly of wheat. 
These have recovered continuously in the past three 
years, as the result of the recovery of production 
from the series of poor crops in preceding years. 
The grain trade of France has been marked by heavy 
fluctuations : while in some years (1952/53, 1956/57, 
1958/59) it has been a net importer, in others its 
exports (of which wheat accounts for about three 
quarters) have exceeded imports by a considerable 
margin. In 1957/58 the gross exports of all grains 
were almost 3 million tons. The 1959/60 wheat 
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Table 3. — Grains : Gross Exports of Five Major 
Exporting Countries 














or 
change 
1952-57) 9.58/59 1959/60 | 95080 ace 
Country 1958; 959/60 ; 1959/60 | 
average | soS0 57 wow 
M AiDEGeke Gyehb wi ae Pewee 
..- Million metric tons .. |. . Percentage .. 
ALL GRAINS | | 
| | 
United States ....... 15.24 22.64 24.75 62.1 |4+ 9.3 
ee eee 11.00 | 9.88) 9.10 |— 17.4|— 8.0 
BORED ccince 0:0 00:45 4.93 5.74 | 6.14 }+ 24.5 6.9 
ED saeeveeskes 3.18 3.13 | 4.16 30.8/+ 33.1 
PORES: be% 60-4 ous o we 1.97 | ais 2.29 |+ 16.2 |+ 154.4 
| 
| | 
WHEAT AND WHEAT 
FLOUR | 
United States ....... 9.58} 12.03 13.79 43.9 14.6 
Riek a ace meld 8.26 8.18 7.58 |— 8.2|— 7.4 
Argentma. .......... 2.58{ 2.80 2.11 |— 18.2 |— 24.6 
I tks. ony andl 3 2.51 2.05 3.30 |+ 31.5}+ 61.1 
ana gy tapas ya 1.56 0.86 1.76 12.8 |+ 103.1 
COARSE GRAINS 
United States ....... 5.59} 10.40] 10.85 |+ 93.9 4.3 
OS Sar 2.49 1.59 1.40 |— 42.7 |— 12.1 
Argentina........... 2.01 | 2.86 3.96 |+ 96.5}+ 38.2 
| = 0.67 | 1.08 0.86 |+ 28.4 |— 20.4 
WE nosectrecce es 0.40 | 0.08 0.53 |+ 30.0/+ 550.0 
J 











shipments, though more than double those of the 
preceding year, were still more than a fifth below 
the exports of 1957/58. Barley shipments in 1959/60 
were more than tenfold those of the preceding year, 
but still one-third lower than in 1957/58. 

Of the three countries which classified themselves 
for the first time among exporting countries in the 
1959 International Wheat Agreement, namely Italy, 
Spain and Mexico, Mexico shipped no wheat in 
1959/60, while the first two sharply reduced their 
gross wheat exports: The U.S.S.R. increased its 
exports of wheat to countries outside the Soviet 
bloc, returns from importing countries showing 
1,735,000 tons in 1959/60 as against 1,565,000 in 
1958/59. No figures are yet available for the con- 
siderable quantities sent by the U.S.S.R. to Eastern 
European countries. 


Imports 


The main postwar feature of grain imports has 
been the rapid increase in Asia’s wheat imports and 
the gradual emergence of that region, rather than 
Europe, as the main wheat importing region. In 
1959/60 Asia’s imports of wheat for the first time 
exceeded those of Europe. The importance of Asian 
countries, and of non-European importing coun- 
tries generally, in the world wheat trade has been 
stimulated partly by the availability of large quan- 
tities of wheat on concessional terms. Whereas 
before the war Europe took two thirds of the world’s 
wheat shipments, it now absorbs only one third and 
even the absolute quantity is now somewhat smaller. 
In 1959/60, five non-European countries each im- 
ported over 1 million tons of wheat, namely India, 


Table 4. — Gross Imports of Grains, 
Major Importing Countries 














| Percentage 
| ange 
Cc 1952-57} 1958 59] 1959/60 wine : 
ountry / / /60; 
average on Onin 
eat 193859 

..- Million metric tons ...\.. Percentage .. 
ALL GRAINS 
Western Europe ..... 25.10 29.33 29.28 |+ 16.6|— 0.2 
United Kingdom .... 7.73 10.10 9.04/+ 16.9|— 10.5 
Germany, Western ... 4.89 5.20 §.16}+ 5.5|— 0.8 
Netherlands ......... 2.62 3.54 4.02 |+ 53.4/+ 13.6 
Mi cbdede dbiwiiae 8.59 11.78 13.64 |+ 58.8 15.8 
BR cli: |. Sidi Via ed 1.46 3.64 3.58 |+ 145.2 |— 1.5 
PD ewe bo-sesocees 3.28 4.02 3.96 |+ 20.7 |— 1.5 
South America ...... 2.64 3.10 3.45 13.1 /+ 11.3 
aR rine 1.56 2.08 2.18 |}+ 39.7 |4 4.8 
WHEAT AND WHEAT 
FLOUR 
Western Europe ..... 13.61 13.37 10.96 |— 19.5 |— 18.0 
United Kingdom .... 4.86 5.30 4.47 8.2 |— 15.7 
Germany, Western... 2.66 2.43 2.09 |— 21.4 |— 14.0 
Netherlands ......... 0.92 1.21 1.11 20.6 |— 8.3 
RO ree 6.68 9.35 11.50 72.2 23.0 
IE ein ia‘eiutdncedé-esbianece 1.33 3.52 3.55 |+ 166.9]+ 0.9 
Pee SB Sbt die ts 2.11 2.46 2.56 |+- 21.3 |+ 4.1 
South America ...... 2.57 3.02 3.30 347.5 |4 9.3 
I iv di Gh beh via 1.53 2.05 2.15 40.5 4.9 
COARSE GRAINS 
Western Europe ..... 10.69 15.42 17.62 | 4.8 14.3 
United Kingdom..... 2.87 4.79 4.56|+ 58.9|— 4.8 
Germany, Western... 2.09 2.74 3.04|/+ 45.4]+ 10.9 
Netherlands ......... 1.58 2.22 2.72 |+ 72.2 22.5 
PE 36 ebckeaeaere 1.91 2.44 2.14 12.9 |— 12.3 
| eA SA 0.13 0.12 0.03 |— 77.0 |— 75.0 
pS P< ge 1.17 1.56 1.39 |+ 18.9 |— 10.9 
South America ...... 0.06 0.08 0.15 150.0 |+ 87.5 
ge ee 0.03 0.03 0.02 |— 33.3 |— 33.0 

















Japan, Brazil, the Egyptian Region of the United 
Arab Republic, and Pakistan. 

The main non-European importer was India, though 
its imports of wheat in 1959/60 were only slightly 
larger than those of the previous year, when they 
had reached 3.5 million tons. By far the largest 
share, about 85 percent, came from the United 
States on special terms, the rest being supplied by 
Canada and Australia. India’s imports of wheat were 
exceeded in size only by those of the United Kingdom. 

Japan is the only non-European country to import 
very substantial quantities of coarse grains, but 
even so in 1959/60 wheat accounted for two thirds 
of its total grain imports. Total wheat imports for 
the year, 2.5 million tons, were the highest for the 
whole decade, and seven times as high as before 
the war, but against this rise of 2.2 million tons, 
imports of rice had fallen by 1.5 million tons. 

Brazil’s grain imports consist of wheat. They 
have been increasing fairly regularly from year to 
year, and in 1959/60 they were more than double 
the prewar level and 5 percent higher than in 1958/59. 
This trend reflects the steady decrease in its own 
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wheat production during the last five years (from 
1.1 million tons in 1955/56 to 0.6 million in 1958/59). 
Argentina and the United States supplied most of 
the imports, in about equal quantities. 

The United States was the main supplier of Egypt 
and Pakistan, in both cases under special aid pro- 
grams. Pakistan’s grain imports consisted entirely 
of wheat, while Egypt imported also a small quan- 
tity of maize. 

European imports of grains in 1959/60 reflect the 
exceptional drought of 1959. On the one hand, 
this led to good wheat crops of exceptionally high 
quality, but it also greatly reduced the amount of 
home-grown feed, including pasture. Imports of 
bread grains into Western Europe consequently fell 
by about 2.5 million tons, while those of coarse 
grains rose by over 2 million tons. 

The United Kingdom continued to be by far the 
largest buyer of grains, almost entirely for domestic 
consumption. Total imports in 1959/60 amounted 
to about 9 million tons, divided about equally be- 
tween wheat and coarse grains. Over the years, 
there has been a tendency to take less wheat, both 
absolutely and proportionately, and more coarse 
grains, especially maize, sorghum and millets. 

Western Germany is the second largest importer 
of grains, but quite considerable quantities of wheat 
are re-exported as flour. In 1959/60, these exports 
were the equivalent of nearly two fifths of Germany’s 
gross wheat imports. Imports of coarse grains, 
with barley as the main element, were considerably 
larger than those of bread grains and more than 
double the quantity of net imports of wheat. 

Coarse grains also accounted for the major share 
(two thirds) of the 4 million tons of grains import- 
ed by the Netherlands in 1959/60 and they consti- 
tuted by far the largest part of the imports of those 
other Western European countries which, that year, 
imported over 1 million tons of grains each, namely 
Italy, Belgium and Denmark. On the other hand, 
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Poland, which had also suffered severely from the 
drought, imported mainly wheat : three quarters of 
this country’s total imports of grains, which rose 
sharply to almost 2.5 million tons, were wheat and 
the balance mainly barley. More than one half 
of the wheat was supplied by the U.S.S.R., with the 
United States and Canada as the main sources for 
most of the rest of the wheat and for all the barley. 


Outlook for trade 


Present prospects indicate a fairly well sustained 
total import demand for grains in 1960/61, while 
supplies in the exporting countries will be more than 
sufficient to meet it. First indications point toward 
an increase in shipments of wheat, but there may 
be a falling off in those of coarse grains. 

The 1960 wheat crop in Europe (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) is about 4 million tons below that of 1959 
and much of it is, moreover, of inferior quality; 
and the non-European demand for wheat is but- 
tressed by the 1960 aid agreement between the United 
States and India as well as by other international 
aid. Among exporters, the United States and Can- 
ada have reaped good wheat crops and have very 
large stocks carried over from previous seasons. 
Australia is expecting an excellent wheat harvest, 
but prospects in Argentina have deteriorated owing 
to unfavorable weather in the northern zones. 

The same climatic conditions which are likely to 
have increased the European import demand for 
wheat, tended to reduce the import requirements for 
coarse grains. Home-grown animal feeds were far 
more plentiful in Western Europe in the second 
half of 1960 than a year earlier and France has even 
started to export maize. On the other hand the 
total demand for animal feed continues to expand 
in Europe and exporters may hope that this increase 
will be sufficient to counterbalance this year’s addi- 
tional supply of home-grown feed. 


SUGAR : CURRENT SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


The upward trend in world production of sugar, 
interrupted by adverse weather in 1959/60, will be 
resumed in the present season. Consumption, how- 
ever, is growing at a slower rate, and the tendency 
is for stocks to rise. Furthermore, as the major 
gains in production are expected in importing areas, 
the volume of sugar moving in international trade 
may decline in 1961. The short-term outlook is 
complicated by uncertainty over the size and final 
destination of sugar exports from Cuba, following 
changes made in mid-1960 in the United States 
Sugar import policies. These dominant aspects of the 


world sugar economy have affected prices adversely ; 
representative quotations declined by about one 


sixth in the period August-December 1960 and show 
no signs of recovery in the immediate future. 


Production outlook 


As harvesting of sugar cane is still at its early 
stages, no accurate estimate of the 1960/61 world 
sugar output can be made yet. Preliminary estimates 
for the present season are, however, included in 
Table 5. 

#.The most striking fact revealed by the table is 
the acceleration of the rate of increase of sugar 
production in the world, particularly in Europe, the 
U.S.S.R. and Mainland China. There was a pause 
in 1959/60, but the record crop anticipated for 




















Table 5. — Production of Centrifugal Sugar 
Annual 
9eey61) compound rate 
(prelim- of increase 
Region 1958/59) 1959/60) inary iy vices 
esti- 1951/52 1956/57 
mate ")} to 
1953/56 1960/61 
Million metric 
tons, raw value . Percentage. . 
Western Europe ........ 8.2| 7.3] 8.9 5.6 | 6.9-9.1 
Eastern Europe......... 3.7 | 33 4.1 0.2 |11.7-15.0 
United States........... 2.5 2.6 | 2.8 4.7 5.0 
CN Ski ea aid eecdons 6.0 | 5.9 | 6.0 24.6 1.4 
Rest of Latin America. 10.8 | 11.1 11.6 4.2 7.0 
Asia (excl. Mainland | 
ND i006 60:0 ¢r10,0'6 6.2 6.9 | 7.4 8.2 6.9 
Bae sissies «hits C4 Reid 2.6 | 2.6 2.3 9.8 | 0.8-4.0 
ERs Sinn duke oo ab 2.7 aid 2.6 2.6 7.2 1.4 
Sie) 
By. vine ccrthe AE cals wi 42.6 | 42.2 45 3.4 | 5.4-6.2 
Te 
TS Sh RY er 5.7 | 6.5 | 7.0 5.0 11.7 
Chios, Raainiand dedoues 1.3 | 1.3 1.4 16.6 13.3 
WORLD TOTAL .. . 49.6| 49.9 | 3 $4.0 0 3.6 | 6.2-7.1 














* Based on official information and on reports from trade sources. 
— *1950/51-1955/56; production in 1951/52 was exceptionally high. 


the present season confirms that almost all countries 
of the world have increased their sugar production 
capacity. 

As shown by Table 5, the record output of about 
54 million tons expected in the present season results 
mainly from larger production in Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. All European producers except Italy, where 
the policy was to restrict area, will have larger crops. 
For Western Europe as a whole the increase is esti- 
mated at 23 percent over last season’s output and 
for Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., at 13 percent ; 
if the comparison is made with the more normal 
crops of 1958/59, the increases are 10 and 17 per- 
cent, respectively. In the main, the increase was 
due to very favorable weather, but there was also 
some expansion in area. In the United States the 
increase was small, despite the removal of area re- 
strictions. 

In most other areas the season is less advanced and 
estimates are, consequently, more tentative. So far, 
the weather has generally been good and some ex- 
pansion in area has been reported. The combined 
output of these areas will be slightly above the 
1959/60 figure. The main unknown is Cuba. 
Weather there has been favorable, and the sugar 
crop is of crucial importance to the Cuban 
economy ; but the final size of the crop will depend 
very largely on a number of technical factors and 
policy decisions, the combined effect of which cannot 
yet be properly assessed. Tentatively, however, a 
crop not very different from those harvested in re- 
cent years may be anticipated. Most other Latin 
American producers expect larger crops, and the 
largest absolute increase will be in Brazil. However, 
in Argentina cane was badly damaged by frost and 
production will decline. A modest improvement 
is expected in Asia, mainly because production in 





India was stimulated by higher prices paid to farm- 
ers, and because in Taiwan plantations have recu- 
perated from the typhoon damage of last season. 
In Turkey output continues to increase, but the 
contrary seems to be the case in Indonesia, where 
structural problems continue to disturb the industry. 
In Africa, the smaller production will be due almost 
entirely to the loss of more than half of the crop 
in Mauritius as a result of cyclones. 


Consumption prospects 


Consumption of centrifugal sugar continues to rise, 
mainly under the influence of increasing population 
and larger disposable incomes. However, as shown 
in Table 6, the rate of increase has tended to de- 
crease in the last few years. In high income areas, 
sugar consumption is nearing the saturation level, 
and in the low income countries the early increases 
appeared larger, in relative terms, owing to the 
very low initial consumption level. Nonetheless the 
less developed areas continue to show better prospects 
for expanding sugar consumption, owing to the greater 
response of consumption to rising incomes at low 
levels of income. However, a comparison between 
Tables 5 and 6 suggests that, if present trends con- 
tinue, the problem presented by the disparity between 
production and consumption will become increasing- 
ly serious. 

Use of sugar as an industrial raw material has 
been under study and consideration, but so far the 
prospects in this direction are still too vague to 
have any economic significance. 





Table 6. — Consumption of Centrifugal Sugar 
| | Annual 
“ot incres rate 
ol increase 
. ; +19 1961 | ra 
C 
Region 1959 (estimate! ) (forecast * | 1952 | 1957 
ae 
to | 
| | 1956 | 1961 
Million metric tons, raw value|... Percentage ... 
Western Europe .. 10.7; 10.9 11.2 S35) 2.3 
Eastern Europe .. 274: 28 2.8 34 | 3.2 
United States. ... 8.4)| 8.5 8.6 2.5) 2.4 
Latin America ... Cs) 63 7.0 5.9| 4.6 
Asia (excl. Main- | 
land China). 7.2 7.3 7.5 10.3 | 4.0 
OS 2.6) 2.7 2.8 7.0 | 4.4 
EY na sos x-0 ae 1.3% 1.6 1.6 ze) ae 
ier 39.6 | 40.6 41.6 53 | 3.2 
sac 5.9 7.0/7.5 7.5/8.5 6.8 12.0/15.7 
Chins, Mainland . 1.3 1.5 2.0/2.5 14.9 | 21.0/29.3 
Wortp TOTAL..| 46.9 | 49.1/49.6 | 51.1/52.6 5.6 4.7/5.5 














? Based on partial official data or, when none available, extra- | 
polation of trends. — * Extrapolation of trends. 


Trade and prices 

At the beginning of 1960 the U.S.S.R. signed a | 
five-year agreement with Cuba for the annual pur- 
chase of | million tons of sugar. In July the United 
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States government reduced by 700,000 short tons the 
portion of the Cuban import quota for 1960 not 
yet certified for entry into the country. An amount 
corresponding to the cancelled part of the quota was 
later purchased by the U.S.S.R. and that country 
declared its willingness to buy the entire Cuban 
exportable output in case other markets for it prov- 
ed unavailable. Mainland China bought half a 
million tons of Cuban sugar in July, also under a 
five-year agreement, and the quantity was later in- 
corporated into a new deal for 1 million tons con- 
cluded at the end of November. 

Although these agreements improved the imme- 
diate statistical position in the world sugar markets, 
they failed to affect prices which in August began 
to move downward. This tendency was later rein- 
forced by the increasingly brighter production pros- 
pects for the 1960/61 season. The movement was 
not reflected in the International Sugar Agreement 
basic price (f.a.s. Cuba, No. 4 contract at New York 
Sugar Exchange), owing to the virtual cessation of 
dealings in that contract following the Cuban Sugar 
Institution’s decision to fix the floor export price at 
U.S. cents 3.25 a pound. The new No. 8 world 
sugar contract was introduced in January 1961 at the 
New York Sugar Exchange. But the London Daily 
Price, which under present conditions seems to be 
the best price indicator available, declined gradually 
from 30/7!4d. per hundredweight at the beginning 
of August to 25/9d. at mid-December ; these prices 
are equivalent to 3.36 cents and 2.66 cents a pound, 
respectively, after allowing for differences due to 
freight and other charges. 

The absence of market response to the large U.S.S.R. 
and Chinese purchases, even before the full extent of 
the European crop increase became apparent, re- 
flected mainly the general uncertainty prevailing in 
the world sugar markets. Doubts were felt about 
the ability of China and the U.S.S.R. to absorb all 
of the scheduled imports, and it was feared that 
part of the sugar might later reappear in world 
markets. Furthermore, there was no indication of 
what the United States sugar policy would be inl 961, 
particularly after 31 March 1961 when the present 
Sugar Act expires. While the annoucement issued in 
mid-December concerning import quotas for the 
first quarter of 1961 showed that there would be 
no imports from Cuba in this period, the situation 
with regard to the rest of the year remains uncertain. 
The magnitude of the problem is indicated by Ta- 
bles 7 and 8 which show, on the one hand, the tra- 
ditional importance of United States sugar imports 
for Cuba and, on the other, the position which 
was held by Cuba among United States sugar sup- 
pliers. 

The large increase in sugar production in some 
major importing areas in 1960/61 will tend to reduce 
the volume of international trade in 1961. On the 
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Table 7. — Sugar : Exports from Cuba, 1957 to 1959, 
by Major Destinations 





Destination 1957 1958 1959 











. Thousand metric tons, raw value... 





United States........... 2750 | 3240 | £2930 
| 

Soviet bloc............. 370 | 250 270 

0 2 290 | 2 080 1 680 

pe eats 5 410 | 5 570 | 4 980 








other hand, the new trade flows resulting from the 
recent purchases of Cuban sugar by China and the 
U.S.S.R. will have the opposite effect, and the re- 
duction in world trade may well be considerably 
smaller than the decline in the import requirements 
of the traditional importers would lead one to expect. 


Table 8. — Sugar : United States Imports, 1957 to 1959, 
by Major Sources 


Source 1957 1958 | 1959 











... Thousand metric tons, raw value... 





2 Ee ey a 2 880 3 220 3 010 
| 

NG ges ocedee'aceele 900 1 100 1 140 

Total (foreign) ...... 3 780 4 320 4 150 





1 780 | 1 320 1 770 











fc J ee oe 55600 | 5 640 5 920 





1 Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Virgin Islands. 


The International Sugar Agreement 


At its November 1960 meeting in Mexico City, 
the International Sugar Council made its annual 
estimate of the free market requirements for 1961. 
In view of the large output in many importing coun- 
tries, import requirements were estimated at 6.38 
million tons, 850,000 tons less than in 1960. Avail- 
able ‘supplies were in turn estimated at nearly 7.4 
million tons and, to bring supply and demand into 
statistical balance, the Council fixed the sugar ex- 
port quotas for 1961 provisionally at 85 percent 
of basic tonnage for larger exporters and at 90 per- 
cent for smaller ones. A summary of the reduced 
quotas is shown in Table 9. Adding to this total 
the Council’s estimate of 600,000 tons of nonmem- 
bers’ exports, total availability of sugar in the free 
market in 1961 would be 6,478,000 tons, leaving 
the excess over the estimated requirements at only 
about 100,000 tons. Thus, for all practical pur- 
poses the market should be considered in balance. 

In view of the fluidity of the world sugar situation 
and the continued absence of information on a num- 
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Table 9. - Provisional Export Quotas for 1961 under the 
International Sugar Agreement 








Thousand metric 

tons, raw value 
2 Re. Pe ey ee Ey er nS 2 053 

Members from Eastern Europe and 

a aiatee Vath teh hl Aetieacet aoE Sioc a eg 627 
Other members ........ccccccccccsccnes 2 763 
rt err 435 
Me capac vhatsaddenesopesewemtd 5 878 








ber of vital issues which are likely to affect the world 
sugar trade in 1961, the Council decided to establish a 
special committee to keep the situation under constant 
review and to convene another session as soon as 
the major factors likely to affect sugar markets in 
1961 became sufficiently known. The Council also 
decided to ask the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to convene a conference for September 1961 
to revise the International Sugar Agreement of 1958. 


QUARTERLY NOTES ON COMMODITY MARKETS 


The gradual fall in international market prices of 
agricultural products, which has been in evidence 
since early 1960, continued in the last quarter of 
the year, and in December the general price level 
was slightly below the lowest point reached dur- 
ing the last recession, i.e., in the first quarter of 
1959 (Table 10). The prices of both food and raw 
materials were affected, but while the general level 
of raw material prices was still well above the reces- 
sion low, the prices of foodstuffs — which had 
hardly reacted to the economic recovery in 1959 — 
were by the last quarter of 1960 considerably below 
the early 1959 level. 

The generally uncertain economic outlook has 
found its main expression, as far as commodity mar- 
kets are concerned, in a gradual reduction in trad- 
ers’ and manufacturers’ stocks and this in turn 
has tended to depress commodity prices. This cy- 
clical influence has been reinforced by the longer- 
term pressure on agricultural commodity prices 
exerted by the tendency of the available supplies to 
outrun the demand, owing mamly to the rapid in- 














Table 10. — Price Indices of Agricultural Commodities in 
International Trade, 1956-60 
All | | 
agricultural Food | Nonfood 

' commodities | | 

Period teenie 

| e 
uN! | ese? | uN! | resp? | UN! | NIESR® 

it § ory | | 
ELE sepa lf eee SOO Fer FO bot bis Gt oe oes 
_.. Beers terre 100 101 | 99 101 100 102 
NORD aytisee BR Ee das ee 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 
Dy cvevisavecescage 93 90 | 96 95 89 83 
SR ak) 0 dod + cblee tbh 92 | 91 91 91 93 91 
1959 | quarter ...... 90 | 86 91 91 88 80 
‘rt Saar 92 91 90 92 94 91 
if quarter ...... 93 92 91 90 94 95 
IV quarters .....< 94 93 92 90 95 97 
1960 | quarter ...... 93 94 89 91 97 98 
i @uaseer ...... 92 | 93 88 88 97 101 
Ill quarter ...... 92 90 91 88 92 93 
October ........ od | 20) BF sa fine Las 88 
November ....... an ee aes 86 ane 89 
December ....... 84 82 KW 88 

! 














* United Nations price index of primary commodities in inter- 
national trade. Original base 1953 = 100. — *The National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research (United Kingdom) 
price index of agricultural exports from primary producing countries, 
published in the Institute’s Economic Review. 


crease in the productive capacity of the world’s agri- 
culture. 

Although there were certain exceptions, on the 
whole the market situation in the last quarter of 
the year was determined more by these two gener- 
al factors than by specific short-term influences. Of 
the commodities whose prices are shown in Table 11, 
only three — cotton, jute and soybean oil — were 
significantly more expensive than in the quarter 
before. Some prices remained stable, but the ma- 
jority of the remainder declined. 

Among the latter group of commodities, record or 
near-record crops were harvested or expected for 
coarse grains, sugar and cocoa, and the output of 
copra and groundnuts has recovered from the pre- 
ceding season’s relatively low level. In the case 
of sugar and coarse grains, import demand is at the 
same time expected to be smaller, and the stocks 
of these products, as well as those of cocoa, are 
likely to increase. The fall in the prices of tea, 
rice and beef was, however, largely seasonal ; lower 
quality teas are marketed in the second half of 
the year, and the new season’s rice appears in the 
trade from October onward. 

The prices of wheat and coffee, of which massive 
surpluses are already held by producing countries, 
continued stable thanks to the control over their 
marketing and, in the case of wheat, good demand, 
particularly by Western European importers. The 
seasonal tendency for butter prices in the London 
market to rise in the winter has this time been mod- 
erated by the presence of large butter stocks in 
many European countries. 

The picture presented by raw materials is more 
varied. With cotton stocks again down to man- 
ageable proportions, no major agricultural raw ma- 
terial remains in a surplus situation. On the con- 
trary, some of them are in relatively short supply. 
Thus, the fear of shortage of raw jute this year, 
exaggerated by speculation, forced the price of that 
fiber to rise again steeply in October/November ; 
and sisal prices remained high, owing to the stagna- 
tion of output in some major producing areas. Cot- 
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Table 11. — Selected International Market Prices of Agricultural Commodities, 1958-60 






































Annual | 
averages 1959 1960 
Commodity | Quarters Quarters Months 
1958 | 1959 
I II Ill IV I | II | Ill Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
BRUIT OU < tlle Gh bso eased cease < - 2 mw, Sewer eT TEOEYEEEEEMETET EET Ley ae 
whee. i ameeaes No. 1, Fort William - Port 
a eee. a. oe ee eae 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.3 6.2 *6.2 bi 
what. MW cobaik: cif’ Buroses;..:...2.. 6.8 6.7 6.8 6.6 6.6 6.9 6.7 6.7 7.0 — 6.9 6.9 
Barley, Canadian, c.i.f. Furone  ohevtete' icing 5.8 5.8 5.9 5.7 5.6 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.8 5.7 5.5 5.4 
Maize, Argentine, c.i.f. Europe........... 5.8 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.9 
Rice, Thailand, white, 5- ou ws b. Bangkok} 14.8 13.3 13.4 13.8 13.5 12.5 12.0 11.8 13.4 12.9 12.5 *12.9 
Sugar, Cuba No. 4 contract, fia.s.......... 7.7 5 6.9 6.3 6.3 6.6 6.6 6.6 7.2 7.2 2 Be 7.2 
Coffee, Brazilian, Santos No. 4, ex dock, 

Peee TOOPE GU LIG. 2. YL. SA 106.7 81.5 86.7 81.2 79.0 79.1 81.1 81.7 80.0 79.9 80.1 *79.9 
Cocoa, Ghana, New York ............ PO 80.6 82.9 82.4 82.2 75.0 63.2 62.6 63.1 65.3 62.0 *55.6 
Tea, Calcutta, for export, leaf, auction price} 100.2 99.3 85.8 91.5} 111.9] 105.5 97.0} 104.7| 129.5] 114.7] 110.3 106.4 
Beef, Argentine, hindquarters, chilled, Lon- 

eee engine anes peence eit as site. 2 65.6] 72.3] 75.8} 74.9] 75.7] 62.6| 72.8| 76.7] 78.0] 70.9] 63.5] 66.6 
Eggs, Danish, export co-operative price to 

Is ids 2b is ws nt mek gna od 0 49.0 42.9 39.6 35.1 46.6 50.3 36.3 41.1 54.6 55.7 *60.2 
Butter, New Zealand, finest, salted, London} 65.2 95.0 79.9 85.0} 103.1} 112.0 99.2 80.4 82.2 79.9 79.5 77.2 
Cheese, New Zealand, finest.............. 51.8 80.7 80.2 80.2 80.2 82.3 70.7 63.7 63.7 63.7 63.7 63.7 
Soybean oil, crude, 1- 53" bulk, c.i.f. Europe} 27.0 23.1 24.1 24.2 22.5 21.5 20.2 21.1 23.4 23.8 25.8 25.9 
Coconut oil, Straits, 3-5% bulk, c.i.f. Europe 30.2 36.7 36.1 38.8 34.7 36.8 36.2 30.7 27.1 25.5 25.9 24.9 
Linseed oil, Areating. bulk, cre Deets 26.6 24.6 22.1 23.8 25.5 27.2. 25.2 26.6 26.3 26.1 24.6 24.0 
Tallow, fancy, bulk, New York..... 19.1 16.3 17.4 16.9 15.6 15.1 14.0 14.3 14.1 13.5 14.2 14.4 
Groundnuts, aan tg “Shelled Gis *° 5 ae 16.4 18.2 17.3 19.4 17.7 18.5 21.0 20.7 19.8 18.2 17.4 17.1 
Cotton, Texas M_15/16’’, c.i.f. Liverpool] 62.7 54.6 59.3 52.5 52.2 54.4 56.1 56.3 56.4 57.2 58.1 58.8 
Cotton, Egyptian, Karnak F G., c.i.f. Liver- 

encase S830 Dray h a Shp es ddbery «Babine 93.6 79.4 72.5 77.5 81.5 86.2 109.6 107.8 106.5 107.2 108.2 106.5 
Wool, 64’s, Dominion, clean, delivered U. K 228.7 233.2 196.3 239.2 251.2 246.0 240.1 243.5 216.0 208.3 216.1 *215.2 
Jute, Pakistan, mill lightnings, c. an 

MN Aa 5... dls) KML « EEO. dba ve 26.5 25.6 25.2 25.8 25.2 26.3 28.3 35.3 33.1 47.4 53.3 *50.6 
Sisal, BEA os » Cal. _London Oe eer 20.0 24.8 22.2 27.0 24.4 25.6 28.2 28.3 28.0 28.4 28.2 *27.3 

Rubber, No. ‘eS ee 57.7 73.0 62.8 70.8 74.7 83.8 83.6 89.5 74.6 68.9 | 62.5 62.1 























NOTE: Prices are representative export or import prices converted to U.S. dollars at official rates of exchange. Monthly prices - griveel 


currencies are quoted in Table 15, ‘* Price Series of International Significance,” 


* Preliminary. 


ton prices, too, rose again, mainly reflecting the re- 
duction in the United States export subsidy. On 
the other hand, the prices of wool and especially 
of rubber fell during the last quarter of the year, 
and it is these two commodities which are mainly 
responsible for the fall in the general price level of 
agricultural raw materials. A number of factors 
contributed to the decline in the prices of the two 
products ; in the main, however, it reflected less 
active demand. Toward the end of the year, the 
fall in rubber prices was becoming more moderate, 
and wool prices were rising again. 


Coarse grains 


Western Europe’s import requirements for coarse 
grains will be smaller this season than in 1959/60. 
The rainy summer produced large crops of both 
grains and other feed, but caused the quality of 
grain in many countries to deteriorate, so that a 
larger than usual proportion of wheat and rye will be 
used for feed. At the same time, the United States 
has harvested a near record crop of coarse grains, 
and Canada and Australia, too, had excellent har- 
vests. France, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. are also 
offering large quantities for sale, and competition in 
international markets is thus active. 


p.37-41, and are shown on price charts on p 


Therefore, prices of coarse grains in international 
trade have fallen. The decline started in mid-Octo- 
ber and was directly induced by the raising of the 
United States export subsidy for barley, which in 
Europe had to compete with cheaper barley from 
the U.S.S.R., Romania and France. The Canadian 
Wheat Board also reduced its price, and in mid- 
November 1960 Canadian barley was quoted at 
£19.5.0 a long ton, c.i.f. Europe, about 10 percent 
less than in August. 

Prices of other coarse grains (except Argentine 
maize) have followed the same tendency. United 
States maize (No. 2 yellow, c.i.f. Europe) was in 
November 1960 nearly 10 percent cheaper than in 
the preceding quarter or a year earlier. Oats, which 
in late 1959 and early 1960 had been in exceptionally 
good demand, fell steeply, and were quoted in De- 
cember at prices one third below those of a year 
earlier. 

As the European grain harvest in 1960 was very 
late, the exact size of the import deficit could not 
be judged until late November. In early Decem- 
ber there were signs of more active shipments to 
Europe, and certain North American coarse grain 
quotations showed some improvement over the mid- 
November levels. 
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Cocoa 


The price of cocoa beans, which had remained 
relatively stable since March 1960, started to fall 
again in November. In mid-December Ghana cocoa 
(spot, New York) was quoted at around 25 cents a 
pound, compared with the January - October aver- 
age of 28.5 cents. 

The decline was mainly due to the gradual improve- 
ment of the prospects for the 1960/61 world crop, 
which is now expected to be considerably larger than 
the previous year’s record crop of 1.0 million tons, in 
spite of a drastic reduction of the Brazilian crop. 
The major increases took place in Ghana, Nigeria, 
the Camerouns and the Ivory Coast, where purchases 
from farmers are running well above last year’s. 

Trade has been very active and exports during the 
first nine months of the year showed an increase of 
about 15 percent over the same period of 1959. 
Grindings in the first three quarters of 1960 were 
larger than during the same period last year in most 
countries, with the major exception of the United 
Kingdom. The increase for the United States, 
Western Germany, the Netherlands and France, 
which together represent half of the world consump- 
tion, was 7 percent. 


Fats and oils 


The FAO index of international market prices of 
fats and oils (1952-54 = 100, excluding butter), 
which declined by about 10 percent during the first 
three quarters of the year, remained steady in Oc- 
tober - December at around 87-89 points. Most of 
the earlier decline in the index had been accounted 
for by a drop in the price of coconut oil from the 
very high 1959 level, reflecting the recovery of pro- 
duction in the Far East ; and the stability of the 
index in the last quarter of 1960 reflected largely 
the leveling off of this fall. There were minor gains 
in copra and coconut oil prices during October - 
November, caused by fears of typhoon damage to 
the Philippine crop. In December, however, the 
price tended to fall again, as it became apparent 
that both exporters and importers were holding 
heavy supplies. Also, considerable sales of coconut 
oil were made from the United States government 
stockpiles at a price somewhat below that quoted six 
weeks earlier. By mid-December, coconut oil was 
quoted at US $249 a metric ton, c.i.f. European 
ports, $4.50 less than the October average. 

The subindex for liquid edible oils, which had 
been rising until August owing to short supplies of 
groundnut oil, began to ease in September, when 
it was confirmed that the new groundnut crops in 
West Africa and India were plentiful. While prices 


of groundnut oil declined steadily during the last 
quarter of the year, prices of cottonseed and soybean 
oils rose, reflecting prospects of somewhat smaller 
world supplies of these oils in the 1960/61 crop 
year, and heavy programings under United States 
Public Law 480, through which Spain, the major 
recipient, acquired over 180,000 tons of soybean 'oil. 

Despite plentiful supplies in Argentina, prices of 
linseed oil had been firm during most of the year, 
as the movement of supplies from Argentina was 
slow, and stocks in Rotterdam were reduced. Prices 
began to decline, however, in November, as receipts 
from Argentina (both of seed and oil) increased and 
sales were made from the new Canadian crop of 
linseed. 


Jute 


The incipient rise in jute prices, which was appar- 
ent toward the end of the previous quarter, turned 
in October into a very steep increase and late that 
month and in early November prices reached levels 
not witnessed since the Korean war : mill lightnings 
(c.i.f. United Kingdom) rose to a peak of about 
£200 a long ton and mill firsts to £210, more than 
80 percent above the already high prices in the 
third quarter and well over twice the average level 
in 1959. 

The basic reason behind the price rise has been 
the fear of shortage of fiber in the 1960/61 season, 
resulting in considerable speculative stockbuilding. 
The final official estimates are not yet available. 
The early estimate of the Pakistan government 
envisaged the output at 5.6 million bales, but the 
trade estimates are very much lower. Thanks to 
high prices earlier in the season, growers and traders 
are in a strong financial position to hold stocks, and 
arrivals from upcountry, which earlier in the season 
had been restricted by the lateness of the crop, re- 
mained below normal in October and, to a lesser 
degree, in November. The expectation of short 
supplies in the season as a whole has been reinforced 
by the decision of the jute mills in India and Pak- 
istan to reduce temporarily their operable capacity. 

The actual volume of jute shipped abroad at the 
high prices prevailing in recent months has been 
small. Spinners in the United Kingdom appear to 
have had good stocks of fiber and demand for jute 
goods has been limited by the high prices. There 
was a temporary reduction in fiber prices in early 
December, but toward the end of the month the 
quotations rose again to near the November peak. 
The U.S.S.R. and China are, moreover, expected to 
start purchasing soon, and it is thought unlikely 
that prices of raw jute will revert to anything like 
a “normal” level in the next few months. 
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PRODUCTION - 


Table 1. - Area and production: New and revised data 
received during December 1960 


Statistical Tables 


PRODUCCION 


Tableau 1. - Superficie et production: Données nouvelles 
et revisées regues en décembre 1960 




















| ] 
Commodity and country Year Area | Commodity and country Year | Area 
— _ Production _ — — Production 
Produits et pays Année Superficie Produits et pays Année | Superficie 
1000ha. | 1000 m.t. | 1 000 ha. 1000 m. t. 
WHEAT | DRY BEANS | j 
Pe ccccnstcctitslecscccacadibed 1960 4 361 10 882 SN sto0 des Mikes su otcedab aw eces 1960 | 111 | 112 
Germany, Western! ..........---0++ a! 1 331 | 4 495 } 
0. gE Ea ey 4 934 3 938 | DRY PEAS | 
WE esccscdercetcnecesseemessess 1960 7 825 i 2 ee eee re 1960 | 18 | 40 
pe ere.) fee err tee 1959 4 856 5 391 | | 
BROAD BEANS 
RYE 1 iis ga SER ee | ee ae 1960 | 42 | 62 
I  teivcnbddatenecvactetensequae 1958 | 440 
RIP oo: eB oon 00:s0 sine Maes 1960 ‘2 717 — | GRAPES (Total) } 
VPN 50565066 ccbidedeccccccecsdéed 1960 670 Ce | ee rere ye, reer 1958 } | 230 
Se | 1959 — 245 
BA } | 
INE 0.05ct cet Webccesecvicedheed 1960 | 753 — er 1960 des a 89 
DM rec el cst ssivnetieaeunssonte 1960 2092 | To. -coniy anteiccnde Rd dalaaade hid 1960S 6 185 
Gegeeriaa® IEE] Baio aga | SR Piceemnes, Watts ooo 1960 | ae 
WMD 20.0. 500880 Soc ccccces cum 1960 | 2850 3 POG fetemiele...---cneerneeerrerecnsoneers ae i - 
OATS FIGS (Total) | 
os RE I Le Ee re ie 1960 1 434 2 767 BY 02000000 satesecssoneh cannes seune 1960 — | 302 
CONES... ccccivwecccccovesesiaace 1960 } — | 7 034 
| PINEAPPLES 
MAIZE } PROMIOD a. ccc Tdbccwcccccenedhme secs 1959 - 186 
ER bwkinetGaniennereeeeniobeawen 1958 } 6 372 | 5 277 
1959 | 6 324 | 5 563 | OLIVES | 
TOMO oc cn costeccvecescereesesesees 1960 675 $ GOD F Gresser ccccccccccccccccnevsososees 1960 } | 471 
Union of South Africa®.............. 1958 53 254 — | Portugal® .....cccecrccccseccscscees 1960 | #555 
1959 53 550 | - 
United Arab Republic | GROUNDNUTS | | 
NES MIR s i coc55isesesceee 1959 } 781 | 1 500 | Mexico...... sareccererscneesceeeers = = | 94 
‘neta | a SERERP,, 0 cic ccs cgeegeerooes | | _ 
| } RO OEE ener ere 1959 99 | 97 
China RR FP eee 1960 4 802 | — 
ESE ie Ae ey reerere ae 1960 825 2 488 | Former French West Africa*........ 1960 - *1 315 
PTT cist celiceerdgeyesdelm pene 1960 | 3 308 16 080 
Wabitiee <2 site os cstcrcdessesce 1960 =| = *9 304 | — | SESAME SEED 
oe ee eee oe 1957 | 3 156 PENNE... don Scne cs cccbetltbesscs 1958 = "17 
1 
1959 | 3334 | ED De aE oh 1959 «15626 | 67 
1990 «=| 3327 | (A RES Por 8 199 1960 164 405 = 
CANE SUGAR’ | | COPRA 
Dominican Republic®................ 1959! 781 54.258 59 0 ieee vce eet er etacs 1958 — 170 
ip COOLS «| EES 1s 19587) 706 1959 180 
Rambrabig®™ s*? .. Se spccccceccqeetscce 1960 | | 1 381 
| COFFEE 
SWEET POTATOES Dominican Republic ................. 1959 35 
China } ea, ee Se ee 1958 284 122 
NER, SIRT oeetaey: mR 1960 | 225 | 2 808 1959 287 97 
CASSAVA | COCOA BEANS?’ 
Dominican Republic ................. 1959 | 159 Dominican Republic ................. 1959 32 
es SIE re OE 1959 | 68 | SP I oi Be donc ceevive Sbkweiesie 1959 460 174 
oo eR ES ¢ ok Sere ee 5 A: 1958 | | 298 
CI ek snsind Paves wownedddentites 1959 | 40 | 146 TOBACCO 
China Dominican Republic ................. 1958 21 
Peter ttewveeseursve driuness 1959 12 147 1959 | 18 
1960 13 | 160 Arganting® ..occrccccccscecgiigeseccs 1959 | 40 | 42 
ee 1960 79 422 Ss <-6-64 ontiitheh ove «one Rhe tis 1959 | 194 143 
ONIONS it ee 
gg kee rian 1959 | 12 176 ST sist sdh ade tevwcasiseaa hap se4 1960 ‘4 294 
TOMATOES HENEQUEN 
ee Oe eee eee eee 1959 | 12 | Sere ee ee 1959 168 | 147 














NOTE : 1960 data represent preliminary estimates or forecasts and are sub- 
ject to revision. Area figures generally refer to harvested area unless 
otherwise specified. A dash (—) denotes no revision or 
applicable. 


entry not 


Nncludes spelt. — *Crop year ending in the year stated. 
ng tn the year stated. — *Sown area 5On farms and estate 
corresponding estimate for 1959 was 9,238 thousand hectares. 
jata refer to centrifugal sugar, raw value, for the productior é 
1 September of year stated *Tel quel *Calendar year beginning th 
following January. — '*Year beginning June. — 1°94° net titre 18Crush 
for oil 4*Picked and threshed First estimate ; 
1959 was 4,337 thousand hectares. 1§Final. — '*First estimate; corres- 
ponding estimate for 1959 was 1,496 thousand hectares 17Production data 
refer to the crop year October-September beginning in year stated 18Year 
beginning May. 1%First estimate ; corresponding estimate for 1959 was 1,337 
thousand hectares 


5Crop year begin- 
"First estimate; 


Production 





9g 


ved 


corresponding estimate 


NOTE : Les données relatives 4 1960 représentent des estimations préliminaires 
ou des prévisions et sont dor s a revision. Sauf indication con- 
traire, les chiffres des superficies s'entendent des superficies récoitées. 
Un tiret (—) indique qu'il n'y a pas de chiffre r é ou que le rensei- 
gnement n'a pas lieu de figurer 





1¥ compris l'épeautre *Campagne agricole fin ant l'année indiquée 
®*Campagne agricole commengant l'année 5 
*Dans les petites exploitations et grand 








tion ; l'estimation correspondante pour 1959 était de 

"Les données de production se rapportent au sucre c a 
lent de sucre brut et portent sur la campagne de productic r 
septembre de l'année indiquée *Tel quel nnée civile commengant er 
janvier suivant. — ?"Année commengant en juin 1194° net titre.— Olives 
broyées pour |'extraction d'huile. 1Arachides récoltées et battues 14Pre- 


miére estimation ; |'estimation correspondante pour 1959 était de 4337 mille 
he ctares 15Final 16P, emiere estimation ; l'e stimation corre spondante pour 
1959 était de 1 496 mille hectares. — 4"Les données de production se rapportent 
a la campagne agricole octobre-septembre commencant l'année indiquée. 

4%Année commencant en mai. 1*Premiére estimation ; lestimation corres- 


pondante pour 1959 était de 1 337 mille hectares 
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PRODUCTION - PRODUCCION 


Table 2. - Potatoes: Area and production, 


1948-52, 1958, 1959, and 1960! 


Tableau 2. - Pommes de terre: Superficie et production, 
1948-52, 1958, 1959 et 1960? 





























































































































Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1948-52 | 1958 1959 1960 
palesceeceeeeinuey oe CE AAIOE oon. inc chtwnins bcc ede ccc tinkeecognticces4 3 CPD, coreritniegiessces 
EUROPE F l 
ESS TE EL es 175 178 171 180 2270 | 3 542 2 946 3 564 
EE coal Sean ioksg isaner’ 90 81 a5 | 1 2127 | 1 956 1 466 aa 
CED ccd Chev ccicccece 622 607 585 Lines 7255 | 6 589 6 334 
1 ES SIE GS ESN Eee ee 113 83 | 87 92 2 170 1 558 1 731 xa! 
PEE cnsccdescbbbcvcsvesscsccttl 95 86 | 85 86 1 442 1 381 1 079 1 843 
Serer reer ee Terre 1 124 974 975 888 13 734 13 646 13 264 15 082 
Germany 
Pie soretbureertedenavece 818 769 771 ct) 13 164 11 498 12 436 ‘ui 
WOUND adie sxdsbacrecebaeea’s 1 136 1 061 ™4 053 *1 041 24 067 22 664 *22 708 *24 545 
CR icacctccbhsccstxevessste 35 39 42 37 385 469 422 
ES a eer eee 254 240 230 ce 1 715 2 600 2 366 
DEED 40 ncchevensconcaceewcetes 138 106 105 95 2 902 1 819 2 634 wt 
NG 6 inncusrgivecsiccb tents 392 384 386 374 2 732 3 668 3 954 3 880 
I biicbecteeeteresneen 186 131 136 138 4 679 3 606 3 141 es 
a ON peers ee 60 53 55 } a 1174 1 202 1 071 
PNG hddbwivcibcevdde vetecedan 2 575 2 758 2 788 as 29 642 34 800 35 700 ra 
Portugal.......+.0.eseeeereceees 89 85 88 83 1 080 1 087 944 
RE Re ES PS EIS SS oe 5235 288 296 4a) 4 703 2 801 2 931 at 
TN inka tied shin kbniake aeeaibe as 358 373 400 PP 3 348 4292 4 588 oa 
Sweden. .....-..ccececcsccsscess 132 114 119 120 1 814 1 393 1 411 1 776 
ST cenduéns caudeenenones 55 56 55 53 1 021 1 590 1 540 ore 
United Kingdom .............++- 496 332 330 334 9 444 5 645 6 929 ae 
0 eS 228 277 291 288 1 486 2 620 2 760 2 940 
TE ee Ee Oe 9 460 9 140 9 180 130 240 131 190 132 800 
DS icternth ecseweebaceewen ‘8 397 9 525 9 540 588 612 86 527 86 561 
N. and CENT. AMERICA...... 
| 
CR inn k < cicheee oreo edensehae 174 130 123 127 2 113 | 1 _ 1 - 2 025 
i arcrtsnadeemanaedekentel 30 45 46 o- 134 a519 
are 662 594 562 580 10 676 12 053 11 035 11 511 
NG cartessaninesccceceesaten 890 790 750 770 13 040 14 310 13 080 13 910 
SOUTH AMERICA | 
MING Sab o6o chads hcedevineds 191 189 215 | 1 232 1 398 1 860 
Brazil... ......ccesecccrscecerees 147 192 173 699 1 017 934 
Chile ..... cc ceceeccccenccceees 51 80 79 467 555 695 
Se ccubackeccneure cedacieke 105 — B| 506 *566 *685 
WEicisscaehhnawdsceeteuscxveees 217 218 221 1 239 1 222 1 217 
NOE a v:ctep sdtnmesnenersccubs 860 930 940 4 560 5 360 6 040 
ASIA 
Eb ottesccnsdbbbbcadencéreestee 237 333 353 a2 1 647 2 356 dubs is 
JAPON. 20. cceccccccccccccccoeces 209 205 200 197 2 451 3 395 3 252 13 499 
Korea, South .........++eeeeeees 42 49 47 ie 227 317 289 aK 
WE di cb cctrtoccanndenaaeas 79 137 148 150 605 1 472 1 500 1 400 
Total, incl. estimate for China Parsi Teor 7 af er) 
PRE, Po das cnnpveceset Os 3 470 4 200 4 230 18 260 32 890 32 490 
Total, excl. China Mainland ..... 720 900 930 5 860 8 890 8 490 
AFRICA 
TED cand eVoccccaddsvensns 23 25 27 oie 212 233 272 
Madagascar .. nett eenseeeeennenes 2 — wan aon 79 *82 oor 
Ruanda-Urundi 13 20 17 ke 112 102 104 wine 
Union of South Africa®........... 57 5 50 46 229 262 384 340 
United Arab Republic 
Egyptian Region .............. 13 22 187 374 
PO Nenvdacinwadeatuchaccshes 170 180 1 010 1 210 1 530 
OCEANIA 
I icdethaannachavahdne sues 51 43 44 464 583 538 
Set AT wanthesduseaernncas 8 12 10 118 187 a 
OE vw ieund baseieds bc diednnsa 60 50 60 580 770 690 
WORLD TOTAL (exci. U.S.S.R.) 14 900 15 300 15 400 167 700 185 800 186 600 
11960, preliminary. — "including Saar. —- *Average of 4 years. — ‘Average 11960, chiffres préliminaires. — *Y compris la Sarre. - *Moyenne de 4 an- 
of 3 years. — "950. — *Area sown. — "Spring only. — *On farms and estates. nées. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *1950. — * Superficie ensemencée, — *Printemps 


seulement. — *Dans les fermes et grands domaines. 











ction, 


| B43 
5 082 
6 545 

422 


3 880 


946 








de 4 an- 
rintemps 
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Table 3. - Sweet potatoes and yams: Area and production, 
1948-52, 1957, 1958, and 1959 
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Tableau 3. - Patates et ignames: Superficie et production, 


1948-52, 1957, 1958 et 1959 

























































































Country Area - Superficie Production 
Pays 1948-52 1957 1958 1959 1948-52 1957 | 1958 1959 
SWessevredvevesseue TED: ReCteGS -6-0:6:0:0 IV FIPS deco decssadecs TORO GME COME ovccesicccceccceccss 

EUROPE | 
RE ee ee ee 11 10 10 10 163 113 117 123 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
GE cs tinatodvahhesscts ess ad 1100 a? s* 293 os hese 
Dominican Republic ............. 241 a oa a 84 79 89 73 
GeIONID 2 occ cddboccccccccees 2 2 2 2 32 28 26 26 
Pi atetucestcctderesrecsscced 1*20 Xe om y- 1#100 oni aes see 
naka cacaciueensevewsened 12 14 16 17 67 82 97 99 
PD Can gosccccsnnceecobes 18 9 7 8 937 29 29 30 
EE - e e 166 114 108 111 978 792 788 848 
West Indies Federation 

Pcccdsesccvoswoesceped 5 1 1 otal 38 17 16 xt 

PN igselnetosecbeosesckes 16 30 30 28 64 163 163 152 

SE hos dees ae nope 2 5 4 4 5 4 3 3 

Trinidad and Tobago.......... eee ere Pee’ >a 19 18 22 pe 3 

Be énnandcésdage doecccooepers 400 380 380 1 790 1 790 1 810 1 850 
SOUTH AMERICA 
APGORUIAD 202 cccinccccccccccecs 32 32 29 35 317 316 241 356 
Peete cdstenpertenreneosbun 108 120 112 128 869 1 086 1 053 1 100 
PE Lid ncndcBbccerecnecehiad 42 7 9 8 191 52 59 41 
POFOQUBY ....scccedecscccccceses 8 6 8 8 74 75 72 72 
RT rere T rrr tere or 29 12 13 ap 225 86 108 152 
UONGURY oc cccdccddbcvcccccccoped 11 od a 49 a | baw 
VORGRNGIE. 02 cc ccowcacccccvcvenod 45 15 | 15 450 77 86 | 

FORA. ccsccccvdseccvevesceves 220 210 200 220 1 720 1 780 1 710 1 890 
ASIA 
SESE e Tee ere ee TT 4 wae dia ante 525 dele vee Add 
COTO coccccccccdcectccecesones “15 12 11 11 136 27 32 27 
China 

Taiwan 0... .seseeececeeeceees 232 229 229 226 2 100 2 693 2 958 2 894 
Federation of Malaya............. 49 «=| ete we = 1198 a5. ih se. 
EE ys ccinatenedoaisaebed 4 | oe a = 17 wet to ae 
SMG tiedeattecusecesosdes 4450 | 148 175 223 *905 1 112 1 063 1 555 
PR iicccdscnteecseeceseued ; 404 449 382 Res 2 653 3 103 2719 

Java and Madura............-- 181 : ed a 1 039 4d aot ated 

Geer elens oss cccccccccscs 294 5 a . 2711 se ae 307 
Japan 2... eee cececcececceccees 402 364 359 366 6 074 6 227 6 370 6 981 
Korea, South ........-eeeeeeeeee 42 46 48 52 271 351 397 401 
Marth BOPROE... sec. ccccccceses 2 | ae ae as 12 > f Lim. 
Philippines.........0++e0eeeeeeee 113 | 190 191 190 465 812 849 835 
Ryukyu Islands.........-.--.+055 432 13 14 we 4284 249 229 ir 
Singapore ......-.ececcccecccses 4 1 1 1 9 6 2 2 

Total, incl. estimate for China 

Mainland......... phessacenet 6 300 9 200 9 300 9 300 49 500 80 700 81 500 82 300 

Total, excl. China Mainland. ..... 1 320 1 530 1 590 1 600 12 370 15 030 15 890 16 680 
AFRICA lv 
ES EE OF 4 a | 32 *40 48 e, 110 *170 181 ibs 
Congo (ex-Belgian) ............. 57 55 49 56 353 324 306 316 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fed. of 

SD: vvadncVehoceccessaked x 26 25 25 26 
Former French Equatorial Africa. . 138 ” 1298 =~ ’ 
Former French West Africa....... 271 co 1 452 = : 
RRR ee? acter ia & 264 60 60 2482 481 oi 
cE EOE TEP OT ETL Oe 90 . a 287 a t 
PRIN oso ccsgccvccssecesceces 4 308 19 998 - 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 

PON Sods ovcccccceccesgee 843 bas aed De. 872 ad ane 5% 
Ruanda-Urundi...............++ 177 168 | 169 145 1 193 1314 1 162 1119 
ee EES res aes. 4 4 3 a 9 10 9 9 
Ee eee a ee "78 a oak tes, *238 oe Ss oe 
eckancuauinandeannie sass 50 67 67 77 260 407 269 618 
Uganda ..........0.eeseseeeeeee *207 | 214 228 288 2*2 133 ~ can nae 
Union of South Africa........... 1*#42 a! coo —s 1*40 31 27 
United Arab Republic 

Egyptian Region............... 52 4 4 Rts 522 67 64 82 
BD ob vos os ERGs ie ooo 0658 4 2 2 2 12 9 9 9 

Total ...0scecessesceversoveres 2 440 2 580 2 600 16 920 18 750 18 430 18 750 
Se isceicewessesewe ceeves 

British Solomon Islands........ 25 _. 248 Donk: 

DR hsp bids ios CRBs Sucerinwe sd d 4 4 15 10 
POND cisinis 200d srwserwh om 1 1 6 mee 

0 ER ee oe eee ee 10 10 110 
WORLD TOTAL... .....0000005- 9 400 12 400 12 500 12 600 70 300 103 300 103 800 105 200 

Average of 2 years. — *Average of 3 yéars. — *Average of 4 years. — 1 Moyenne de 2 années. — *Moyenne de 3 années. — *Moyenne de 4 années. 


1949-53. — §1947-51. — “Including Cameroons under British administration, 


— 1950. — 949. 


— 1949-53. — *1947-51. — *Y compris le Cameroun sous administration bri- 
tannique. — 71950, — ®1949, 
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Table 4. - Apples and Pears: Production, 
1948-52, 1958, 1959, and 19601 
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Tableau 4. - Pommes et poires: Production, 


1948-52, 1958, 1959 et 19601 















































ountr Apples - Pommes Pears - Poires 
c Y 
_ ] 
Pays 1948-52 | 1958 1959 1960 1948-52 | 1958 1959 1960 
SS neeiabeeseeeess Thousand metric tons .......seeeeeeceecfececceeeeseesss Milliers de tonnes métriques .........+++0+- 
EUROPE | | | 
| ipod TS aera ae 4 227 | 703 170 547 | c 37 | 118 28 93 
b 112 | 170 31 155 | d 173 | 330 62 340 
DIED. kcesccccoecececeveanses 278 | 175 | 150 *175 166 125 66 *61 
BRR casi ccccccrvccvercesess 176 | 263 | 269 eine 54 43 71 
Ce ee 206 | 419 | 113 “ah 80 98 32 
SE sapisssonth creas coeanet 212 | *255 | *193 #225 26 a 2 ic 
FREED cicscscésetdcovecusesdese 380 634 | 430 660 c 139 223 176 267 
b 3 549 5 043 | 1 376 5 287 |*d 177 250 69 264 
Germany | | 
TTT TTT TTT #200 | 562 | 122 “ai *107 170 60 oii 
ee file in ORCA 1 148 2315 | 843 2 442 360 664 233 625 
OE Soca racks ek inexeweerdbcnn 521 22 | 8 43 5B 10 3 9 
Bestia, WERE .nsncccccecccoess "17 32 | 12 32 4g 4 6 12 
EE. ccndusueteedvesxcesennd Hn 93 116 99 30 36 37 30 
(Si it eal a A ier i 6#59 281 | 268 a #16 55 47 shin 
PR tecaxccaks neta soo eerrearne 741 1 625 1 797 1 837 328 514 578 619 
PeseerteNs  .. .ccccccnsceccseces 285 266 394 | cae 132 134 132 *105 
MOPWEY oo cc cccccscccccccccccces 4 69 65 *75 6 11 8 *10 
PRIMES ccccccccccedvorcescovsees **150 557 180 , 645 119 37 
CI, cc cenecevessvsoesewes 36 *60 *40 *30 26 oz” he 
PE ccaedscateoevsccvesdens “67 =| 180 201 A" 15 53 40 
Cc cncdheeeesteninnestaanet a 139 | 227 223 *175 70 108 92 
b 54 | 17 56 Be - | 
NE ce iccienenne thence Kwere 162 259 *148 *266 30 61 | 46 
SIN 5500 0Facocvecceneres a 240 340 ) c 20 55 |) 
b 232 420 | § aed Ow ie 232 | 305 | § ae “1 
United Kingdom ...........-..+- a 495 618 542 c 35 81 | 66 69 
b 102 | 79 57 | one d 4 6 3 5 
Yugoslavia ...... 170 | 306 236 159 69 87 | 86 72 
OS ES ee Serer 9 580 16 050 8 470 15 450 2 390 | 3720 | 2 240 3 490 
Excluding b and d..... 5 530 10 320 6 800 9 580 1 810 | 2 830 1 920 2 610 
‘ ee ere —" PSF: ee aS : Pr ae 
| | 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | | | 
yO "Re Ex eae 300 347 312 | 287 w% | 34 29 | 34 
ro = apa Sis ab 49 67 | 67 | *54 15 | 20 | 20 | #15 
United States.......... 2 411 72 757 | 2652 | 72 338 644 642 669 | 585 
REE SEREI OOOO 2 760 | 3 170 | 3 030 | 2 680 680 | 700 720 630 
ies a , 
| | | 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
Argentina shes 229 | 464 43 | 426 105 92 | 113 | 102 
SR  . - eeee % | 9 | at ods 827 | 39 oh 
Chile 5°47 | 09g | *12 
GE vesancntascntadscusens so 3 | ee | 
BN vas tacinnpeiideed 310 540 510 | 510 140 | 150 170 160 
we ; ohkas | i —_—| = 
ASIA | | 
China, Mainland 118 298 «| 4394 | 796 : 
Japan. - 382 807 | 837 79 | 193 215 
Korea, South 47 83 | 104 ie “| 30 26 vine 
Lebanon *14 43 | 65 *50 6 | 5 6 | 
Turkey SS al cxcanceeed 102 193 268 *284 75 107 132 *152 
United Arab Republic 
Syrian Region 6 8 8 8 2 2 2 
Total ; ee 680 1 440 | 1 540 590 1 130 +e 
Total (excl. China, Mainland) 560 1 140 1 270 190 340 380 
| | 
AFRICA | 
Tunisia ‘ 3 5 6 1 2 | 2 
Union of South Africa "45 "19 "18 "29 
United Arab Republic 
Egyptian Region 2 oo 3 4 | 5 11 
| | 
Total 50 | 30 40 50 
OCEANIA 
Australia 180 249 261 248 68 97 108 98 
New Zealand 50 72 «=| *54 8 | 4 | *10 
Total 230 320 | 320 310 7s | 110 120 110 
WORLD TOTAL 13 610 21 600 13 960 20 560 3910 5 840 4 160 5 320 
Excluding b and d 9 600 15 900 12 300 14 700 3320 | 4 950 3 860 4 440 
| } 
) f k C Ah for - c) Dessert and a) Pommes a couteau et 4 cuire b) Pommes a cidre. — c) Poires 4 cou- 
r for perry teau et a cuire d) Poires pour le poiré 
41960, chiffres préliminaires 2Y compris de petites quantités de poires 
+1960 y *including a small amount of pears for perry pour le poiré *Chiffres caiculés sur la base d'une proportion de 5% de poires 
an at the combined total for cider apples and pears includes 5% dans le total groupant pommes a cidre et poire: #1952, *"Moyenne de 
“952 Average of 3 years *Average of 4 years, — "Commercial 3 années *Moyenne de 4 années Production commerciale ®Moyenne 
"Average of 2 year *Handled by the Decidyous Fruit Board. de 2 années *Quantité commercialisée par le « Deciduous Fruit Board », 
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490 
610 


34 
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Table 5. - Meat: Production in selected countries (monthly 
data or monthly averages) 
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Tableau 5. - Viande: Production dans certains pays 
(données ou moyennes mensuelles) 
























































Country Kind of meat 1959 1960 
— — 1948-52] 1958 1959 ss Faery 
Pays Genre de viande W-vVi | Vil | Vil | IX x IV-VI vil | vill | IX 4 X 
AE EES 5 EEE PE 2 Thousand metric tons - Milliers de tonnes métriques .........00ccececeeceeeees 
Algeria (Com) ............ Total 13.5 5.9 Ce Mee, 6.7, 66 5.9| 49 | 2H 
Argentina (Com.)......... Beef and veal 79.1] 102.7 77.9] 85.5, 97.0) 72.5) 788) 89.1 
Pork 9.4] 11.1 9.2) 9.2) 10.6, 102) 10.5) 12.0 | 
Mutton and lamb 7.7 4.9 4.7 5.0] 2.3} 1.9 2.9} 4.0 } 
Total 96.2| 118.7 91.8) 99.7) 109.9) 84.6, 92.2) 105.1) ... ee cael Me GAY 
Pee | RE sca, a a Beef and veal 51.2 72.9 71.2] 83.5) 94.5] 73.2} 69.0] 63.7} 69.9) 66.6; 55.8) 52.6] 45.1 
Pork 7.5 8.9 8.5 8.3 8.1 7.7 8.4 9.4 8.6 8.3 85) 93) 9.3 
Mutton and lamb 26.6 39.0 44.2} 37.41 40.3} 36.1} 46.3} 57.9] 41.2) 37.7} 39.0; 48.4) 55.6 
Total 85.3] 120.8] 123.9] 129.2] 142.9] 117.0| 123.7| 131.0] 119.7} 112.6} 103.3} 110.3| 110.0 
Austria (Ins.) ............. Total 17.3 23.1 24.0] 23.9) 25.2} *24.5| 25.2) $25.0) 26 6| 9| Ft lapis 
Belgium (Com.)........... Beef 9.4 14.7 15.0] 14.8 sah, BSL... «deal. S00ee itl ; 
Veal 1.4 1.6 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.6 : 
Pork 12.0] 15.5] 15.8] 16.4 15.9 45.3 
Total 23.1 32.0 ogg. 2° * .;. |o&egaiaePo’... | 2. a TE RE 
Canada (Ins.) ............. Beef and veal 26.4 38.4 36.4) 36.7) 34.5 35.7} 46.2) 36.7] 39.9) 38.3) 3.9 49.9 40.5 
Pork 24.1 29.3 38.9} 39.3} 32.0} 32.3} 46.9} 34.2] 30.5} 24.1) 22.8) 29 3| 25.9 
Total 51.4 69.1 76.3) 76.4) 67.1, 69.0} 95.1) 72.91 70.7| 63.0) 62.7| 81.2) 68.4 
Czechoslovakia (Com.)..... Total Res 35.0 34.0] 29.0| 30.0| 27.0| 34.0| 41.0] 32.0! 29 0} cg Nag 
ee | ee aS Beef and veal 13.3 23.6 23.5] 23.4] 24.0} 21.3) 24.6] 24.9) 25.6) 23.6) 27.5) 21.7) 
Pork 26.4 46.0 51.2] 49.6, 50.4) 47.6) 56.7; 54.61 55.0| 49.0] 54 9} 47.8) 
Federation of Malaya....... Total "2.2 2.4 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.8 2 8} 2.7 3.4! aoa ciclo il way 
a, RETR ee Te Total *5.4 9.3 9.9 9.3 9.3 9.2; 12.1) 12.4 ae oe ee 
France (Ins) as. 5...0c000s Beef 540.0 60.1 63.1] 59.7} 59.9} 58.6) 67.6] 70.3] 61.6] 61.9] 71.0) 73.9) 
Veal 514.6 21.0 22.2} 23.2} 25.41} 23.9) 26.3} 228) 25.2) 25.4] 27.5) 25.8) 
Pork 529.4 55.4 62.1] 65.4, 62.7; 59.1} 63.3) 64.4) 62.4) 57.9) 60.4) 56.4) 
Mutton and lamb 54.6 6.7 7.4 7.3 7:2 oa). 25... 78 7.91 7.7) 88 8.4 
Total 588.6] 143.2] 154.8] 155.6] 154.9) 148.9) 162.9, 165.1] 157.1] 152.9| 167.7] 164.5) 
Germany | | | } | 
Eastern® (Com.) ........ Total 118.7 48.9 50.4, 50.3) 50.5} 43.6) 50.5) 54.9) 49.3) 61.5| 
Western® (Com.) ....... Beef 137.6 63.5 64.0} 58.9} 60.2) 67.1) 76.8) 80.2] 64.0) 62.8) 73.2} 70.4 77.4 
Veal 16.5 7.7 7.4 7.8 7.0 7.6 7.2) 6.6 8.8} 7.2) 84 69) 7.1 
Pork 49.7] 110.4] 109.8] 113.8] 102.2) 113.9] 113.6} 108.5] 119.2) 110.5) 130.1) 112.5} 126.3 
Total 195.3] 182.6] 182.3] 181.5] 170.6} 189.8| 199.0) 196.7] 192.8) 181.6, 213.1) 191.2} 219.8 
Hungary’® .............. Total 6.9 13.2 15.0) 15.1 14.2) 14.1 15.6} 17.0] 14.2} 12.0) 13.2) 15.4) 14.1 
LETTS ae Oe. eee Beef and veal 19.6 31.6 35.2) 36.7 38.45 36.5) 36.1, 34.9) 36.3) | peers. 
Pork 15.9 19.9 21.2 9.7 9.3 9.1} 12.7) 19.5} 10.4] } 
Total 38.2 53.7 58.61 48.6) 49.5) 47.4) 50.7) 56.6] 49.4) 
Se Ee Eee Ry Total 8.8 25.8 27.9 26.5) 29.3} 29.7; 26.8) 29.6) 23.2} 22.8) 24.9) 21.6} 
New Zealand............. Beef and veal 45.7 22.7 19.8) 29.5 i | "7.31 | 244.4) 28.7 
Pork 43.3 3.3 3.7 40 1.6 | %.2 3.1) } 
Mutton and lamb 427.4 31.1 35.6) 42.3) ...] 17.7 230.3} 35.7) 
Total 446.1 57.1 st eee 226.6} } 48.9) 67.5 4 } 
Poland® i605... .cceelee ee. Pork a: 66.6 59.1] 68.3; 53.1) 31.3} 36.0) 51.7] 62.7) 488) 31.6, 37.5 
Total’ sie 86.0 80.9] 87.6, 71.3) 44.0} 52.6] 78.7) 81.9) 66.2) 45.8 55.5} 
Portugal (Ins.) ............ Beef and veal .€8 3.1 3.5 3.5) 4.3) 44 3.9, 3.6 [a 38 3a 
Pork if 3.6 3.3} 28) 2.4) 25} 29 3.9) 26 2.4 ore 
: Total 6.2 7.5 7.7 7.4, 8.0) 7.4) 7.8 8.4 7.2 7.5) 7.7) } 
Romania? hbitdthchewh-0'00% Total 6. 18.9 20.1 18.0} 18.1) 17.3} 19.5 25.8 } 
ee eee eee Beef and veal 11.2 12.7 12.2| 13 5} 12.6, 13.3} 13.0 
Pork 18.8] 19.5] 7.3} 5.S| 5.6) 7.4) 12.2 
Mutton and lamb 4 7.5 8.1 8.0| 10.7) 10.4 9.6 8.8 
Total .¢ 37.5 40.3] 27.6, 29.7; 28.6) 30.3) 34.0 ef 
Sweden (Com.) ........... Total 22.1 28.4 29.7) 29.0| 29.7; 25.9} 32.4) 32.0} 25.7} 22.7) 27.5} 26.1! 
Switzerland (Com.)7>33.... Total 5.4 7.4 7.6 7.65 68 7.6 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 8.4 7.8 8.4 
Union of South Africa(Com.) Beef and yeal 22.4 24.6 25.3} 27.1; 27.9] 25.6) 24.8 24.41 28.7] 27.8 286, 27.2; 25.8 
: Total 28.8 33.7 34.7] 36.5) 37.41 34.6) 34.1) 36.3] 38.4) 37.4 38.3) 36.7 35.2 
United Kingdom**......... Beef 46.7 67.5 59.6] 53.4 57.4) 50.1) 58.3) 74.6 61.9) 65.9) 57.8; 65.3} 87.1 
Veal 2.3 1.3 eo 0.8 09 089 1.3 1.9 1.2 1.3} 1.3 1.9 25 
Pork 24.7 59.5 58.7] 59.2} 60.8} 48.8} 52.5) 680) 51.0) 583) 484) S09 600 
Mutton and lamb 11.9 16.1 20.8] 14.9) 29.2} 20.7; 286) 40.0) 13.4) 24.7) 22.5) 23.5} 29.7 
Total 85.6] 144.41 140.3] 128.3} 140.3| 120.5} 140.7| 184.5] 127.5, 150.2) 130.0] 141.6) 179.3 
United States (Com.)...... Beef 340.5} 491.0] $00.4) 495.8) 528.9) 491.2) 533.9) 538.0) 530.3) 527.5, 591.5, 587.4) 571.1 
Veal 43.5 41.8 35.3] 33.1) 36.3) 34.5) 39.5) 41.7] 35.7) 38.6) 44.9) 46.3) 445 
Pork 357.3] 363.7] 420.8] 388.4, 381.9) 3592) 420.0) 480.8} 402.9) 327.9 385.1| 383.3) 410.0 
Mutton and lamb 23.0 25.5 27.5] 25.6) 25.9} 23.6) 28.6) 29.0] 27.2} 25.9} 29.5; 30.8} 31.8 
Total 764.3] 922.0] 984.0] 942.9) 973.0} 908.5|1 022.0)1 089.5] 996.1) 919.9/1 051.0)\1 047.81 057.4 
Venezuela (Com.).......... Tota! 7.0 11.2 12.0] 12.0) 19.4) 12.6] 12.6) 12.1 | 
Com.: Commercial. — Ins.: Inspected. Com: Production commerciale Ir Production soumise 4 !"inspectio 
NOTE : Figures for total meat production refer to beef and veal, pork (in NOTE la viane 
cluding bacon and ham), and mutton and lamb (including goat meat) nbon) 
All data are in terms of carcass we ight, excluding lard, tallow, and de mo 
edible offal. Except as otherwise stated, data relate to productior chiffr 
from both commercial and farm slaughter du su 
© rap 
ercia t 
leur propre consommation. 
‘Average of 4 years *Average for quarter. ‘including edible offal ‘Moyenne de 4 années *Moyenne pour le trimestre #Y compris | 
*Average of 3 years.— 1949 *including fats "Including horse meat SEx abats *Moyenne de 3 années. — *1949 *Y compris la graisse *Y compris 
cluding bacon. *Communes of more than 5,000 inhabitant 1 Production la viande de cheval compris le bacon "Communes de plus 


n slaughterhouses ‘Refers 


farm slaughter. 


to 43 towns only 


MExcludi 


ng meat trom 


5 000 habitants 


ment 


Lop 





on des aba 


ttoirs 


11Se rapporte a 43 villes seule- 


48Njon compris la viande provenant d’animaux abattus a la ferme 
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Table 6A. - Dairy products : Production in selected countries 
(monthly data or monthly averages) 


PRODUCCION - PRODUCCION 


Tableau 6A. - Produits laitiers : Production dans certains 
pays (données ou moyennes mensuelles) 










































































Percent- 
Product and country age of 1959 1960 
— total | 1948-52 1958 1959 n 
PuCUTIR 98'tiys we VeVi | VIN vill Ix x evi | Vil | vill | IX | x 
|) ES ee con ree akc Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes MEtriques .......cce cece ence ecccecences 
COW’S MILK - LAIT DE 
VACHE , 
TOTAL MILK - PRODUC- 
TION TOTALE | 
| | 
I 5 sc ee certian 100 459 494 567 365 | 346 457 | 621 779 319 328 474 608 
RR AIG Hinde 100 167 222 223 240 240 225 | 215 | 217 242 250 236 dete 
ee, ee 100 604 682 688 824 915 838 | 802 | 717 848 897 855 
Czechoslovakia.............. 100 | °289 314 314 325 363 | 353 | 339 325 319 ek ve ~~ 
IEE coc pace noedbogerss 100 410 427 451 550 $15 | 472 | 415 | 396 543 486 465 419 
Germany | } | 
SS ee 100 $342 471 486 537 | 538 508 | 486 | 478 ia ‘er Mee ie hee 
Western . 100 |1079 |1 489 |1 537 |1780 |1 702 |1 586 (1437 #|1 368 (|1837 (1770 (|1658 (|1 491 (|1 446 
DP Minkiincencvadeseeees 100 238 129 143 150 148 | 149 «| 147) | 146 162 161 160 158 164 
New Zealand*........... 100 | *420 452 452 180 | 169 479 | 638 | 723 175 184 504 632 750 
oT OO eee 100 |4345 |4720 |4702 |5 413 (5061 (4 646 j 296 (4 298 15455 (5089 |4686 /4308 {4 330 
DELIVERED MILK - LIVRAI- | 
SONS DE LAIT 
Finland .........+....... 69 99 181 199 236 235 | 207 | 188 «| «+171 252 | 246 242 217 185 
Netherlands. ................ 86 369 448 464 623 | 615 | 541 | 465 | 379 683 | 640 601 481 453 
Norway 73 77 99 104 134 | 121 105 | 9 | 8 144 123 113 95 } 
Sweden........ 86 306 280 271 329 | #328 306 256 | 228 337 331 318 274 233 
Switzerland ....... 72 141 174 182 213, «| «211 206 187 | 172 m2 6} om 209 187 et 
United Kingdom .. 86 689 836 807 950 852 797 | 724 | 741 {1023 | 906 882 837 865 
| | | 
BUTTER - BEURRE 
| 
Argentina®. 1.6 4.4 5.1 3.8] 2.9 Sed | 1s eP 5.2 6.4 h% nia | 
a Se SP 98 13.3 14.6 17.0 5). 6:4 12.7} 18.9 25.1 7.4 7.3 12.9 18.2 
Austria... 80 3.4 2.6 2.5 27] 238) 2:6) 528) | 28 2.6 28) ... 
Belgium ... 56 2.8 4.2 3.9 5:3) $0 4.7 &2/ | 2.5 5.2 | ep i re as 
Canada... ae 96 10.4 12.7 12.3 16.2| 19.6 17.3| 16.2] 13.1 16.6 18.3 16.9 14.3 11.4 
Czechoslovakia 3.1 4.8 46 4.3 S61 ie SS] OF) S72 4.2 | 5.8 ae a 
Denmark . 99 13.0 13.1 14.0 17.7 15.5} 14.4{ 12.9! 12.7 16.7 14.5 13.8 ee 
eR nas. ; bdeisns's 92 2.8 6.2 6.9 8.4 8.5 adi bas! | 57 91/ 9.0 84 7.5 6.3 
Germany ! | 
Eastern’ 6.8 13.1 13.4 14.6 14.4 14.8} 13.9| 13.6 15.4 MEP 6 a ea! 
Western 93 20.3 29.9 31.3 37.7 33.7 31.8) 28.0 26.4 39.0 37.0 35.0 31.0 
Hungary 0.76 1.4 1.4 1.4 O24) i) 61! OS 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.3 
Ireland *® 7% 2.8 3.7 3.3 4.7 6.3 5.7| 46.7 3.6 5.1 7.0 6.7 Jin 
Japan.... 0.21 1.05 0 98 1.04 1.08 1.01; 0.98) 1.00 0% 0.92 1.03 1.08) vei 
Netherlands 100 68 7.6 6.7 8.7 8.8 781) 7.61; 65 11.7 11.0 10.1 8.3 7.7 
New Zealand? .. 100 14.7 18.2 18.1 7.0 5.5 15.5 | 23.1] 28.9 6.6 6.0 16.1 23.4 29.5 
Norway 72 0 88 1.12 1.24 2.07} 1.71 1.16) 0 93| 0.70) 2.50 1.88 1.45 1.00 
Poland 54 39 7.3 7.8 9.0 9.6 O31 O21 | Re 84 10.7 8.9 8.8 
Portugal 0.15 0.25 0.26 0.32 0.29 0.27' 0.23 0.22 0.29 0.26 0.24 0.21 
Sweden 99 8.3 7.2 65 8.3 8.4 7.8 $31) H2 89} 9.2 8.7 7.2 5.8 
Switzerland 1 1.5 25 2.7 3.5 9:2 | \c B:t S| | -o2 3.8 3.6 3.1 4 
Union of South Africa 90 21 3.2 3.3 2.6 | 2.6 26 2.7 | 3.1 3.0 3.0 | 3.3 3.4 3.7 
United Kingdom 75 0.8 2.5 1.2 2.8 0.9 08; 06; 06 48/ 3.5 2.8 vt 
United States . 92 48.4 52.5 50.4 61.3 51.1 41.5 | 37.8 41.8 63.4 | 53.1 “hh 38.1 42.9 
Venezuela 0.12 0.38 0.37 0.36 0 34 0.43} 0.37) 0.39] *0.45| 0.39 0.47)... 2b 
| | ; | 
CHEESE - FROMAGE | | | 
| | 
Argentina ® 7.9 10.2 97 10.9 7.1 8.0; 8.7 10.0 ee}... bas 
Australia®. 100 3.7 3.0 3.8 29 2.3 34) 68/ 6.4 1.8 2.4 3.9 5.1 
Austria... 63 0.7 1.6 1.8 2.2 2.0 “Fi Lis! | 25 2.4 2.3 
Belgium 100 0.67 0.88 1.0 1.12 1.1 i> 601) 44 = Wa bea 
Canada’ 89 3.5 3.5 41 4.9 6.4 ati 63] | BS 5.4 6.3 6.3 5.4 4.7 
Denmark 100 5.8 8.9 9.5 12.4 11.4 9.6 8.2 7.8 12.3 10.9 10.1 8.9 
Finland 100 1.2 1.9 23 2.8 2.7 2.4 231 24 2.9 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.2 
Germany | 
Eastern 0 69) 2.87 2.95 3.45 2.63 2.61 3.01; 2.95 3.53 3.48 _ 
Western ’* 55 11.4 12.0 12.9 12.8 11.6 12.5 | 13.7 14.5 13.3 13.8 13.7 13.9 
tretand* + 0% 0.21 0 30} 0 43) | 0.53 - 
Japan © 02 0.29 0 % 0.40 0.39 0 30 0.37 04 0.47 0.41 0.38 0.45 0.45 
Netherlands 95 90 14.7 159 208) 207 18.3) 166] 15.1 20.9 18.0 18.7 16.5 17.6 
New Zealand 100 a5 8.2 79 331 68 63 10.8) 13.7 2.8 0.8 6.7 10.9 14.0 
Norway 100 2.0 3.0 3.2 4.5 4.1 3.2 | 28] 2.2 4.5 4.0 3.7 3.0 
Sweden 100 47 43 44 5.9 5.7 4.7 | 3.9 3.2 5.9 | 5.5 5.0 42 3.3 
Switzerland ; W" 42 48 51 62 7.0 68} 6.3 5.5 64| 7.3 7.0 
Union of South Africa 100 08 10 1.2 09 1.2 1.3} 1.3 | 1.4 09/ 1.0 1.1 1.3 1.3 
United Kingdom ’* ”9 3.6 81 74 12.2 11.7 a5 6431 oe 13.1] 11.3 10 2 
United States '* 9 44.0 527 52 2 653 58 8 51.7 47.1 44.0 67.3 | 61.4 54.7 49.4 50.2 
r 3 f facto p clion reported ‘Livraisons de lait et production industrielle de beurre et de tromage 
pert lage ry oe ° f rrulk, but nd cheese 956 ndiquées en pourcentages de la production totale de lait, de beurre et de 
fig an g 3 une of ye ted *Average mage du pays en 1958 *Chiffres annuels ; 12 mors fimssant le 30 juin de 
** 951 -52 "rr oGuct on facn Sincluding farm pre année indiquée *Moyenne 1950-52 *‘Moyenne 1951-52 ‘Production 
ue nf é Beg g 195¢ uding fa and farm cheese fermere *Y compris la production fermié@re destinée 4 la vente. ,A partir 
Produc ‘ ‘ y “ n ¥ ched 958, y compris le beurre et le fromage de ferme *Production des beur 
ene se che ent (f 9 er coopératives seulement *Dont le fromage cheddar représente 99%, 
ime sip se 4°” compris le cheddar en équivalent de fromage ordinaire (facteur 0,5) mats 
J far sy on compris le caillé et d'autres fromages frai 4 iMoyenne pour le trimestre, 
4#” compris le fromage de ferme 498A |'exclusion du «cottage cheese » et 


ju cheddar de lait écrémé 
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Table 6B. - Other dairy products : Production in selected 
countries (monthly data or monthly averages) 
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Tableau 6B. - Autres produits laitiers : Production dans 
certains pays (données ou moyennes mensuelles) 
































Product and country Unit 1959 1960 
he 3 - 1948-52} 1958 1959 niniliai 
Produit et pays Unité VeVi | vit | ville} Ix x five) vi | wi | x x 
| 
| | | | | | | | 
CONDENSED AND EVAPO- | 
RATED MILK - LAIT CON- | 
DENSE ET EVAPORE 
} 
Belgium | | 
WOME isco deccSedcchceubon M.T. 1294 | 1 301 | 1 866 | 2 698 | 3176 | 2942/1916) 858 
WI occ ce tidccuct the M.T. 183 53 49 56 m2| 79 59| 58 
| j 
Canada | 
WENGER < celeb edddbar cece 1000 M.T. 11 12 12 17 | 16 | 14 | 14 | 13 16 16 15 13 12 
BD cncncccdedePiccctebenes M.T. 562 434 434 488 | 529} 633} 511 | 318 577 577 571 | 529 458 
Germany, Western | | 
WEE cctvetidscressetegeees 1000 M.T. 6 25 27 35 | 32 | 29 25 | 22 39 35 32 
DU co iecrccsasacevctasseen M.T. 1 064 537 491 590 | 526 437 } 421) 553 702 568 530 
Netherlands 
WE Ricvadedutecvatstddes 1000 M.T. 12 22 26 31 | 32 | 31 | 26 | 24 34) 37 37 35 
ne ReeTTS etree 1000 M.T. 1 2 2 2] 3 | 3 | 2 | 2 21 
WOM 5 ssavasscdttwabinnwes M.T. 187 205 191 458 | 224| 191 113 ; ; { 
| 
New Zealand | 
WE Pnccctedeteivcheectes 1000 M.T. 32 1 1 1 - 1 | 1 2 1 1 
| 
United Kingdom ............. 1000 M.T. 9 15 15 24 | 19 | 15 | 8 9 26 18 14 
United States | | 
WORN a rawensaes 6 échessccs 1000 M.T. 115 89 88 116 | 109 101 86 | 71 111 97 95 80 
} } | | 
i orisberxe M.T. 156] 521] 613] 550| 700) 738; 699 740 
DRIED MILK - LAIT SEC 
Belgium | 
rey eee M.T. 135 351 419 646 | 560, 543 561 389 
| ne Riese: Bite 5 1000 M.T. 4 2 2 4 3 | 2 | 2 1 
ee ee M.T. 41 24 19 28 36 3 27 10 
Canada | 
a ere aden M.T. 605 745 789 947 | 1 007 940 893 916 | 2000 | 3 289 «3179 25968 2131 
SA rere Beans 1000 M.T. 2 7 7 9 | 10 | 8 8) 7 9 9 8 8 6 
IE Sdvise'ne wcichce'cnion M.T. 207 303 290 359 425 | 3% 383 301 382 446 415 351 304 
} 
Germany, Western i 
Whole .........cceeeseeeres M.T. 911 79% 845 971 806 | 765, 613 876 | 1 574 | 1 451 | 1 :132 
| EL eel AS Pahl) 2 1000 M.T. 1 4 5 8 | 5 | 5 4 3 10 8 6 
Netherlands | | 
ERs caccd ccs cscest coctee 1000 M.T. 1 3 4 ~ 2 7 3 1 9 46 12 6 
| RSS Ia Satie 1000 M.T. 2 4 2 5 | 2 | 91) = t 
ten Tae Se M.T. 438 | 1 173 | 1 699 | 3 360 | 2779 | 1 853 | 1 022 554 *3 2 2 
New Zealand 
_ NPS Fee ears 1000 M.T. 3 3 4 1) 2 5 | 7 7 1 2 4 
EES Sr M.T. 5462 | 1 404 | 1 390 461 | 439 | 1 286 | 1 988 , 2 376 460 467 | 1 433 
PN & paccdexaduw adh eekee M.T. 12 198 181 212 | 207 190 7 118 
Sweden | 
ESS Se ee M.T. 621 637 631 900 | 1 008 758 502 302 791 | 1113 1 055 
apne Hiner REE: B M.T. 310 866 794 | 1 320 | 1 139 830 2352 | 1 784 1 «344 
United Kingdom ............. 1000 M.T. 2 5 4 8 3 4) 2 2 11 7 8 
United States 
EE ss hatbin ok anus ba nates 1000 M.T. 5 3 + 4) + 3 3 + 4 3 3 4 
ee RETEP ERS iN ee 1000 M.T. 3 65 65 90 67 50 43 45 44 72 *s9 45 
CASEIN - CASEINE 
CE ce sckecaess ‘ Dhaba al M.T. 169 130 161 214 315 257 | 251 243 wel 595 435 ' 335 236 
OR EE cacecwwenseutat M.T. 698 | 2 220} 2173} 1045, S30 | 1 621 | 2 655 , 3 S29 808, OL, 2 4% ees 
| ee ee ee M.T. 308 382 289 339 | 469 293 218 124 578 Qr. 3 264 
‘Average of 3 years *Condensed and powdered milk 91952 Case 'Moyenne de 3 années ‘Lait condensé et em poudre *1952.~— “Marcha 
goods only *Condensed milk and whole milk powder *including som dise emballée seulement ‘Lait condensé et lait entier en poudre *Y cor 
“whey paste." "For human consumption a pate de lacto-sérum *Pour la consommation humaine 




















































































































26 TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 
Table 7. - Olive oil: Tableau 7. - Huile d’olive: 
Trade, annually, 1956-59 and quarterly, 1957-60 Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimestre, 
1957-60 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Country ee = ee ES « aa = =e 
he | | 
Pays 1-XUl 1-Xil 1-Xll 1-Xil 1-1X 1-11 | I-VI 1-IX te | AVI | 1-IX 1-1 | I-VI | 1-IX 
| 1 | 
SE BP ER Sere Pome Re Penns Sener ne Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques .........6. 0c cece cece eee eeeeeeeeees 
EXPORTING , 
COUNTRIES | | 
EUROPE | | | 
I os abictces bunks 8.3 10.9 4.7 4.2 8.2 7; “2el 23 “7 =9 3.5 0.6 1.3] 41.8 
ee Er Bo 07 is WK CERF s (SO 12.3 5.6| 8.5 9.7 0.3 0.4 0.6 6.9 8.0 tS 
aoe PE RE AES RCS, Slee 72 Ot 128) 166 7.2 2.7| 5.4 8.8 2.9 6.7 9.4 2.4 5.1 7.4 
(eet ERAT AE FESS 10.9 11.7 8.3 7.0 8.9 a2 ee 6.3 2.0 3.0 5.9 1.3 3.6 6.2 
yp che 40.9 23.3 19.3 37.8 16.4 4.1] 11.5 16.2 2.6 9.8 25.7 45.0 aoe >: 
~~ =a —|————} EE = = — 
Total ...... 78.0} 71.3 53.9 | 64.8 53.0 16.3 | 32.5 44.3 9.5 22.6 45.1 56.2 
ASIA 
} | | 
Lelie >. <c 0c DS a ae 10} 146] O14] 04 1.4 . 0.1 0.1 = 0.1 0.3 : 
United Arab Rep.: Syria....... 4.8 1.4 0.1 0.1 1.3 | 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Ys Eel ee ae ee 58| 30) 02| O05) 27 l) ec@.e Vcr Ont 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.1 
— — |- ——_- — —— — ——————_— i — eH — —— — EE _ 
AFRICA | 
MIGOTE 6.522 ccerceccssescesces 9.7 5.9 5.0 3.2 4.9 09 2.8 3.9 ati Bel Ry? 1.2 2.0 
2 OE ee ee 0.4 5.5 a9 1.5 0.3 1.4}; ; 1.6 1.6 01) O01; 0.2 0.2 od 
Morocco! ....... eee ener ree 9.7 17.3 09 1.3 15.5 0.4 | 0.5 0.7 0.2 | 0.2) 03 0.5 0.8 i 
WAM be vadcc ct dhbacadeShe ; 12.7] 38.2 40.4 78 5 28.8 7.7| 16.2 28.4 33.2 | 62.5 | 70.3 7.4 15.7 18.8 
Total .. 32.5 66.9| 49.0| 84.5 49.5 10.4} 21.1 34.6 34.6 | 65.2 | 73.5 9.3 19.0 
WORLD TOTAL . 121| 4154) 107; 155| 115 30) SS 80 4s 90 | 125 70 
es oe (SE cl ER | | | |__| — 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | 
EUROPE 
France .... ; 19.9 29.7 20.7 24.4 23.9 6.2 11.3| 15.7 8.5 | 16.5 | 20.7 6.2 11.5 15.6 
Germany, Western* 1.5 4,4, 1 4.8.) 2.0 0.8 0.3 0.6 1.1 0.4 1.0 45 0.4 0.9 1.4 
Italy ...... 44.3 65.0 23.7 57.3 53.7 5.7 12.1 | 18.1 7.2 21.5 41.0 46.7 92.3 | 115.3 
Norway .. os! 14.1 0.8 1.0 1.0 0.7) 08 |} O04; 08 0.1 0.8 vie 
Switzerland 1.7 | 1.5 1.3 1.6 1.3 0.2) 0.7 | 1.1 0.4 0.9 | 1.2 0.7 1.1 1.4 
United Kingdom 2.4 2.3 2.41 2.6 1.8 OS} 114) 1.7 0.7 | 1.4) 2.0 0.9 1.7 2.2 
Total . 70.3} 100.7! 50.1| 886.9] 82.5] 12.9| 2 | 38.5] 17.2) 41.7| 67.2] 55.0| 108.3 
- . a —T T) cre, fT ie ak fT a mene 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Canada... 08 4 1.4] 1.4 0.7 02} o6| 1.0 01} 06] 1.0 0.2 0.6 
United States .. 20.8 22.2 24.3 24.6 16.7 5.4| 11.7] 18.7 6.4 | 13.5 | 19.9 6.4 13.9 
; ve 58 be Calais Ye cat mesh Fes 
Total . 21.6 23.3 25.7 26.0 17.4 5.6| 12.3] 19.7 6.5 14.1} 20.9 6.6 14.5 
SOUTH AMERICA | | 
Brazil 34| 146) 41/ 69] 11.2 1.2 3.0 3.3] o9] 15] 3.2 
REE: «5 anna aces 1.2 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.3 0.2}; 0.3 0.6 01) 04) 0.5 — 
Total 46 15.1 4.7 7.6 11.5 14) 3.3) 3.9 1.0 | 1.21, 3.7 | 
Lt. | : ad | eel J. i 
| | | 
ASIA | 
United Arab Rep.: Syria 1.0 ta 0.5 0.7 1.4 0.2 0.3 | 03 0.4 | 0.5 | 0.6 | 
| 
AFRICA | 
Algeria 07 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.2 O21 .641. @4 01; OS| OS 0.1 0.2 
Angola 1.9 2.0 2.6 3.0 1.0 0.3} Oe] 1.9 5 sae 2.5 0.5 | 1.2 
Morocco’ 5.5 2.5 3.9 2.0 0.8 1.1 | 1.1 | ve 
United Arab Rep.: Egypt 04 1.4 1.4 0.2 4.2 06; O08] 1.0 0.1 | 01) 0.1 0.4 0.8 
Total 8.5 6.0 81 37| 44 1.8 2.8) 4.1 $2" os) a9 0.8 1.8 
! | 
| 
OCEANIA | 
Australia 1.8 1.9 2.7 3.1 1.5 0.5 4) 24 0.7 tA) 24 3.3 3.9 
WORLD TOTAL 123 168 110 150 135 30 60 85 30 70 110 75 | 150 
| | 
| 
NOTE: | chiffre mprennent I'huile d’'olive comestible et non comesti 
Continer ¢ f y to tr « ted but est ble (huile soufrée et huile de grignons). Les totaux continentaux se 
f 4 w r] “or t f rapportent evlement aux pay énumeére mais comprennent cde 
f t ‘ c your ces pays lorsque les données font défaut; les totaux 
J th ‘ a A r présentent des évaluations du commerce mondial, Pour 
9 nmerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 96% des 
mondiales et 80% des importations mondiale 
tA ‘Les données pour 1956 et 1957 se rapportent aux anciennes zones frangaise 
“ espagnole combinées, sans tenir compte des ajustements pour le commerce 
Ww *Ly tr ix zor A partir de 1958, les donné« e référent A tout le Maroc 
ad mpris Uhuil noe ou soufrée 
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Table 8. - Soybeans and oil : 
Trade, annually, 1956-59, and quarterly, 1959-60 


Tableau 8. - Soja et huile: 
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Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimes- 


tre, 1959-60 

































































































































































Actual weight - Poids effectif Oil equivalent - Equivalent en huile 
Country item 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 1959 1960 1960 
Pays Produit | 
1-Xil 1-Xil 1-XU I-VI 1-1X 1-111 I-VI 1-1X 1-1X I-VI 1-1X 
EXPORTING |] ect ett ceeeer eset tt eeeeeerees Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques .............006 0 ccc eee eee 
COUNTRIES ' ' 
| | | 
EUROPE | 
Belgium-Luxembourg ............ Oil 45 3.6 20 3.0 1.2| 1.8 1.7 2.7} 1.2 1.8 Pe 2.7) 4.2 
Germany, Western...........++- Oil 4.0 7.3 125 12.2 8.0) 95 2.9 44 8.0 9.5 9 4.4) 6.4 
RR ES ern Oil 12.2 8.9 9.9, 103 3 a 6.8) 4.0 9.0) 1 3.9 6.8 0 9.0} 12.5 
United Kingdom ............-..+- Oil 8.3 4.7 21 50 3.1) 3.6 1.3 1.7 3.1 3.6 3 bed | 2.3 
| ——— 

POD stele cveietdccodtslesecbe 29.0 24.5 26.5 30.5 16 2| 21.7 9.9 17.8 2 16.2 21.7 9 17.8) 25.4 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | } 
(EE She REL ap eee 9 Beans 38.3 86.7; 53.5{ 21.5) 35.7 4.65 25.3) 48 3.4 5.6 7 40 7.8 
NCEE TONGS we veo cicgeegees cme Beans 1 890.4 2 295.2)3 338.7, 367.61 960 5} 683.9/1 603.4/2 45 218.8) 313.7 4 256.5) 3922 

Oil (a) 102.9 178.9} 291.7) 106.5) 2466) 45.2) 186.2) 275. 106.5) 246 6 2} 186.2) 275.2 
Oil (b) 205.2 217.3) 106.9) 69.6) 99.0} 18.1 49.9) 9 9.6) 99 0 1; 499) 99.9 
| RRR Ceeeee Sr erat Beans 1 928.7 2 381.9|3 392.2| 389.1|1 995.6] 688.5|1 628.7|2 499.9] 222.2| 319.3 1] 260.5} 400.0 
Oil 308.1 396.2} 398.6) 176.1) 345.6 63.3} 236.1) 375 176.1; 345.6 3} 236.1) 375.1 
SOUTH AMERICA he Saks ieoke 2 
DO teeth eevee eps ssqpagescons Beans 41.5} 17.4) 339) 4241 0.4; 226 0.1) 3.6) 
ASIA | | 
TRE as neg inca ng-oee-eten Beans 8.9 1.1 0.8 142 6 2| 12.8 0.9) 41) 1.0 2.9) 0.1 07) 
ASE LR AS Oil 7.4 18.8} 25.0] 13.2) 20.0 20.0) | 
—EE ee | {—_—————_— 
WORLD TOTAL....<...-200. Beans 3 011 3 682) 4 715} 1910) 2775 945} 2 235 305 445 150 360! 
Oil 378 486 500 225 425 90 300) 225 425 90) 300) 
IMPORTING Oil equiv. - — - = — 530 87 _ bert ™ 
COUNTRIES -_ ee a 
EUROPE 
Ren sticpntiwscedessenesie Oil 9.7 13.9) 11.8 16.7 7.6 12.6 47 10 2) R 7.6 12 6 4.7) 10.2 ra 
Belgium-Luxembourg ..........- Beans 40.2 34.5) 38.2 76.9) 29.4 4.8) 39.7 640) 90.1 4.7 7.2 64 10.2 14.4 
Oil 0.1; 0.2) O88 19 04 0.8} 3.2) 4.1 —| O44 08) 3.2) 44 
a ae Ss Wee | Se 2 eee Beans 138.8) 151.1; 181.5} 288.0) 149 8) 190.0} 114.1, 196.6, 277.8 24.0 30.4 18 3} 31.5} “M4 
PU dl cbcccsheabcsndsdebesaeye Beans 66.7 68.0 56 6 80.1 35.3 53.5 73.2} 1185) 152.7 5.6 8.6 11.7;) 19.0) 2464 
Oil 08 0.5 0.9 0.6 0.2! 0.3 0.2 04 0.6 0.2 0.3 0.2) 0.4 0.6 
Germany, Western ............. Beans 529.5) 426.9) 616.8) 903.3] 397 7| 603.6] 318.5) 525.6) 709.8] 63.6) 96.6; 51.0) 84.1) 113.6 
Oil 32.45 26.9 9.7) 14.1 7.2} 10.2 9.1 22.5} 29.2) 7.2; 102 9.1 22.5) 29.2 
Gree LR. 5.2 29RD. os 4dedeoeerh Oil 100} 88} 5.5) O04 0.2] O33 Off ..j  ...f O2) OF Off pn. 
COR vc ovccevovepesuseseesveveepe Beans 3.6 0 9| 41 58.8 23.6 40.9 39.3} 116 5) 164.6 3.8 65 6.3) 18 6) 26.3 
Oil 9.8 32 3) 24.2 33.7 29.1 32.7 2.6 9.5) 15.2) 29.1 32.7 2.6} 9.5 15.2 
Neshortneds ... ids. ccdicSiccesd Beans 176 4} 188.4) 212.0) 285.6] 1245) 183.4) 120.1) 176.3) 226.9) 149.9) 29.3} 19.2) 28 2| 36.3 
Oil 28 3.3 40 16.0 5.2 10.4 9.4 18 9 26.2 5.2 10.4 94, 1189 26.2 
NES Sits tds asec esintsoane Beans 28.7 447 39.4 56 4 28.1, 34.7 19.9 38 8) 4.5 5.6 3.2) 0.2) 
Poland Reis accigtatbiedrmine die aeimiediee Beans 27.8) 108.1 45.9 48.4 32.4 46.4) 4.7 35.8) 5.2 7.4 0.8) 5 7\ 7 
SOON odo vcovscperecserierseeseds Oil *189 5| *118.6| +199.7| +170.4] +105.3| +157.4 t—| 188.4) 1148 +157.4) t—| +88 4) $148.4 
United Kingdom ............-.+- Beans 66.3} 118.8) 1300) 222.1] 91.0) 137.3} 91.4) 154.8} 220 22.0) 14.6) 24.8) 35.3 
RE eR Cr ee Oil 08 7 31.3 42.3 16.3) 42.3 — 42.3 | al : 
Fotal ....0scsecececeveeneccees Beans 1 078.0 11 324.5|2 019.6) 911.8/1 334.6] 820.9/1 426.9) 213.6) 131.5) 228 3 
Oil 255 9) 287.9; 296.1} 171.1) 266.6 26.9) 153 3| 266 6) 26.9; 153.3) 
N. and CENT. AMERICA ee re tuk |r tox WY? Gor EX ect Wp ou f?.ter ee Soe eS 
a eee oe ee Beans 268 8 297.4; 360 4 90 4) 185.6 13.2) 126.9) 29.7 1) 203 
Oil 11 7| 13.7 13.5 65 10 2) 4.0 9.3) 10 2) 0 9.3) 
CDs o cidchhe vackoth.sccte Gadeogs Oil 3.5) 48 39 13.1) 3.7 109 t1.2) 12.9 13.7 600.2). 229 
asta oe ae! | ead ae ended | ain | nae taal FE 
ee eer ee Beans 268.8} 297.4; 360.4 90.4; 185.6 13.2} 126.9 29.7 2 1 20.3} se 
Oil 15.2 18.5) 17.41 9.6) 13.9 49) 10.5 13.9 4.9) 10.5] 
inind tae tie tes ten neds | 3 a Lain cihatiiaidecineliciliemeamam 
ASIA 
pe eR Ae Beans 97.3 93.7 91.8) +61.4) 185.4) 19.4) 188.4) +133 9.8} 113.7) 3 1 14.1) t21.4 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore...... Beans 21.7 21.5 26 4 10.8 18 4 6 14 4 1.7) 2.9 1.2 2.3) 
PED. FED ccc dec cvcccmcoeceuts Beans 8.8 14.1 30.1 11.1 21.8 1 12.0) 1.8) 3.5 1.1 1.9 
Oil 2.1 10.3) 17.8 9.2) 13.6 7 9.6 9.2) 13.6 3.7 96 
MG. Ricebsedssecutabe es wuehe Beans 4.9 90.2) 155.5 78.0; 118.4 8} 101 8) 12.5 18.9) 8.4 16.3 
asa ca xcnaesbes4a0R wieder ae Beans 717.1 904.7; 998.0) 529 | 809 4) 388 3| 581 3 914 0 84.7) 129.5 2.1 93.0) 146 2 
| ——— | wae | eee tl = _— ~ - — -- ~ ee | es — 
Se ee Beans 889.8 0|1 124 2|1 301.8] 690.8|1 053.0] 475.2| 797.9 110.5} 168.5 9) 127.6) 
Oil 2.1 10.3} 17.8 9.2) 13.6 3.7) 9.6 9.2 13.6 ? 9.6 
AFRICA | | ome bi vt Hee 
ET Sandcadexstcbeene wens Oil 13.7 13.5) 10.3 59 7.9 3.7 10.5 5.9 
} om ii > etait 
WE FOG AR cc cccccviccees Beans 2 896) 3384, 3355 4 290) 1975) 3.000) 1525, 2 740 
Oil 334) 438, 450) 260. 400 50 240 
Oil equiv. | | 
NOTE : Oil equivalent of soybeans : 16% of weight. ¢ als ref > ’ 
only to the countries listed but include estiumat unt rt vt 
when data are missing ; world totals represent estim 4 st ay 
in soybeans and oil The countrie shown account no 
of world exports and 79% of w ports in 15 9 
< means and ow. China expor oybear : xp 
part of the difference between estimated and accou x ya 

t Exports from United Stat Y Exp tt 

'(a} Soybean oil, refined not further 5S¢ and r 4a) 4 ft sda 
(6) 1954, soybean oil, refined, deodorized, and hydrogenat Wa y d t , ’ 
dean oil refined and further processed * Data for 1956 an " at sud 
former French Zone From 1958 data are tor all Morocco e o +6 1 
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TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 29 
Table 9. - Groundnuts and oil: Tableau 9. - Arachides et huile: 
stre, Trade, annually, 1956-59, and quarterly, 1959-60 Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimestre, 
(concluded) 1959-60 (fin) 
uile Actual weight (shelled basis) ? — Poids effectif (arachides décortiquées) "| Oil equivalent - Equivalent en huile 
Country Item 1956 1957 | 1958 | 1959 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Pays Produit | | ] | 
1-IX 1-XUl 1-Xl | 1-Xil | 1-Xi I-VI | 1-IX 1-1 | I-VI 1-1X I-VI 1-IX 1-1 I-VI 1-1X 
| | 
amas UE 060””t™t~—Ce ee UC iti ee neg ekebaaee maar Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ..........00000eecceeeeeeees 
IMPORTING ‘ 
COUNTRIES 
EUROPE 
4.7 Belgium-Luxembourg ........... Nuts 36.5 38.4 57.6 68.3 47.1 60.5 15.8 21.2 25.1 20.3 26.0) 6.8 9.1 10.8 
1.2 Oil 26.8} 23.5) 18.6! 15.4 8.1 11.7 5.8 7.9| 17.6 8.1 11.7 5.8 7.9| 17.6 
3.8 EN dacnalecknasrcotatnesssn Nuts 344.2} 416.7) 410.4) 419.0] 245.3) 349.5) 121.4) 280.2) 359.3] 105.5) 150.3} 52.2) 120.5) 154.5 
1.5 Oil 91.8) 102.5, 94.9) 106.6) 53.4) 87.7] 18.6) 57.0) 89.7] 53.4) 87.7] 18.6) 57.0) 89.7 
Germany, Western .............. Nuts 50.7 37.4 95.2 70 4 52.2 62 3 21.2 40.5 45.5 22.4 26.8 9.1 17.4 19.6 
et Oil 24.9 17.6 42.4 19.5 10.0 12.1 4.4 10.6 15.2 100 12.1 44 10.6 15.2 
10.0 TE EE OPED mn oP Nuts 114.1} 112.3} 89.5) 103.9) 53.7) 81.7] 32.8) 39.9) 51.3] 23.1 35.1 141 17.2) 22.4 
sec Oil 37.1 9.4 1.6 0.6 0.3 04 0.3 0.8 0.8 0.3 04 0.3 08 08 
PR AE VF Nuts 39.5 39.4 76.6 65.0 45.9 58.1 11.2 19.2 23.5 19.7 25.0) 4.8 8.3 10.1 
Oil 7.8 43 4.5 3.7 vF 20 0.8 1.7 42 1.7 20 0.8 7 4.2 
a SR ae ee Nuts 12.1 7.6 5.8 6.6 3.5 5.0 a2 29 1.5 2.1 09 1.2 oe 
- SE daa oct ooh e da saaes oles Nuts 30.8 33.9 11.1 12.7 60 11.9 0.4 2.2 -_ 2.6 5.1 0.2 0.9 - 
6.1 ve UN ey ABP PETE Bees, Nuts 53.3 42.8 322 31.3} *18.6) *26.3 *2.8) *13 5) *28.0 "8.0; *11.3 *1.2 *5.8) *12.0 
3.1 é Oil 11.4 4.7 3.0 9.7 0.3 03 1.0 - 0.3 0.3 1.0 
Switzerland ..........-ssseeeeeee Nuts 57.2 58.2 88.8) *68 7] *34.4) *51.5 21.1 45.4 47.2) *14.8) *22.1 9.1 19.5 20.3 
mer ; ; Oil 6.5 9.5 9.0 63 3.1 41 - ; vi 3.1 4.1 a 5 
3.1 United Kingdom ............++++ Nuts 324.2) 230.9) 214.5| 234.3] 147.3) 187.7] 73.6) 1023} 110.6) 63.3) 80.7] 31.6) 44.0) 47.6 
—— Oil 19.4) 24.1 28.1 48.7) 22.8 35 5} 10.4) 19.0) 33.9) 22.8) 35.5) 10.4) 19.0) 33.9 
TD ise ccevessont tel thant Nuts 1 062.6|1 017.61 081.7|1 080.2) 654.0| 994.5] 302.5] 567.3 281.2| 384.5] 130.0] 243.9]... 
Oil 225.7; 195.6) 202.1) 201.5) 99.4) 153.5] 44.0) 102.0 99.4) 153.5| 44.0) 102.0 Pe 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
CRs sive ces as 4s obncn <eecen Nuts 35.0) 34.1 32.9 34.3} 22.2) 26.2 6.2) 21.2 a ae 2.7 9.1 
Oil 1.0 2.2 9.8 4.6 2.4 3.9 0.2 1.8 2.4 3.9 0.2 1.8 
LD oc casaesdeceseecon Nuts 1.8 0.8 0.6 ~ 0.2 0.2 -- me 0.1 0.1 
Oil 0.6 - 4.7 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 ; 
Oo SS AR 9 SR Nuts 36.8 34.9 33.5 34.3 22.2 26.2 6.4 21.4 9.5 11.3) 2.8 9.2 
rae Oil 1.6 2.2 14.5 4.8 2.6 4.1 0.2 1.8 2.6 4.1 2 1.8 
3.0 _arenensnss a Se a “2 aE Ee —_—— 
ASIA 
anaes BURUND. 6.2 Be cowee die +0 ddeGeoe en Oil 4.45 14.2 7.95 374 3.0 9.1 6.4 9.9 3.0 9.1 6.4 9.9 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore ....] Nuts 13.6 13.8 14.7 16.3 7.4 12.0 3.2 58 3.2 5.2 1.4 2.5 
i rere Serer: Nuts 11.0 10.0 94 10.9 4.2 7.6 3.0 5.9 1.8 3.3 1.3 2.5 
Oil 16.9| 106 7.4 9.7 4.7 69 3.6 49 ieiad 4.7 6.9 3.6 4.9 ae 
Japan. ..... aan Seeley senor * Nuts 8.8) 11.5 8.2 5.1 1.6 3.4 10 1.4 5.0 0.7 1.5 0.4 06 » & 
Sate on consis (a> bceBonnes cay Nuts 33.4 35.3 32.3 32.3 13.2 23.0 7.2 13.1 5.7 10.0) 3.1 5.6 
Oil 21.3| 24.8 1S.3,5 27 Er 16.0) 10.0 14.8 7.7 16.0} 10.0 14.8 
AFRICA 
ee eee ee) eee Nuts 9.2 7.5 6.5 a 1.4 2.8 0.2 3.1 0.6 1.2) 0.1 a 
Oil 44 3.6 2.1 a 1.0 AS 1.1 1.6 1.0 1.5 ta 1.6 
| 
} 
uae OCEANIA 
2'8 BURT vpn occics ch 5 le -Gas> 065 Oil 3.8} 5.6) 7.8} 6.3} 3.3} 4.9) 1.3] 2.3 ao 4M) 4c 2a 
. WORLD TOTAL «. «065005. .| Nuts 1 423) 1206) 1275) 1 270 765) 1 045 350 670 330 450) 150 290 
Oil 296 274 282 285 135 210 65 145 135 210 65 145 
—__——— Oil equiv. ~ -- — a - - 465 660 215 435 
NOTE : Oil equivalent of groundnuts: 43% of shelled weight. Continental NOTE : Equivalent en huile des arachides: 43% du poids, arachides décorti- 
totals refer only to the countries listed but include estimates for these quées. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays 
countries when data are missing; world totals represent estimates of énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque 
total trade in groundnuts and oil. The countries shown accounted les données font défaut; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évalua- 
ableau. for about 81% of world exports and 89% of world imports in 1958 tions du commerce mondial. Pour 1958, le commerce des pays énu- 


for the combined groundnuts and oil. China's exports of groundnuts 
represent a large part of the difference between estimated and account- 
ed for export. 


Converted at 70% of unshelled. — *Data for 1956 and 1957 are for the 


former French zone. 


From 1958 data are for all Morocco 


mérés représentait environ 81% des exportations mondiales et 89% 
des importations mondiales, arachides et huile combinées. Les exporta- 
tions d’arachides de la Chine représentent en grande partie la diffé- 
rence entre les exportations déclarées et les exportations estimées. 


1Coefficient de conversion : 70% du poids des arachides non décortiquées. 
— *Les données pour 1956 et 1957 se rapportent 4 l’ancienne zone francaise. 
A partir de 1958, les données se référent 4 tout le Maroc. 































































































































































































30 TRADE - COMMERCE - COMERCIO 
Table 10. - Linseed and oil : Tableau 10. - Graines et huile de lin: 
Trade, annually, 1956-59, and quarterly, 1959-60 Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimestre, 
1959-60 
Actual weight - Poids effectif Oil equivalent - Equivalent en huile 
Country Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Pays Produit ; } | | : 
1-XIl 1-Xl 1-XIl 1-XIl i-VI 1-1X ill | I-VI 1-1X 1-VI 1-1X J-1 | I-VI 1-1X 
| | 
EXPORTING «sf [eee e rt tr tres tt testtrtessssees Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ..........6-00eceeceeeeeeeee 
COUNTRIES , | 
EUROPE | 
Belgium-Luxembourg ............ Seed 5.1 6.2 9.5 9.6 $F 7.1 6.9 9.1 11.1 9 24 2.3 3.11 3.8 
Oil 17.6 16.2 3.8 1.5 0.3 05 01 02 0.6 0.3 0.5 0.1 0.2 0.6 
Germany, Western...........--- Oil 2.8 3.5 3.2 4.9 2.7 3.7 LP 3.0 4.3 2.7 3.7 1.7 3.0 4.3 
PRIS vccdawasecsban vooednen See 17.6 16.6 14.2 8.7 63 7.5 7.8 9.5 10.4 2.1 2.5 2.7 3.2 35 
Oil 28.9 24.4 14.7 7.5 a5 4.8 1.0 2.3 3.9 2.5 4.8 1.0 2.3 3.9 
United Kingdom ........... ----] Oil 5.1 6.1 3.8 5.3 2.3 3.9 2 2.1 3.1 2.3 3.9 1.3 2.1 3.1 
OD i ah 60h do GS e 0 0 LH AED voce Seed 22.7 22.8 23.7 18.3 12.0 14.6 14.7 18.6 21.5 4.0 4.9 5.0 6.3 7.3 
Oil 54.4 50.2 25.5 19.2 7.8 12.9 4.1 7.6 11.9 7.8 12.9 4.1 7.6 11.9 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
oN PPT te ee Seed 311.2) 547.1) 362.7| 319.1] 173.5} 246.8 82.6} 156.1) 257.8 625 88.8 29.7 56.2 92.8 
Oil 6.9 8.0 7.0 1.3 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.6 09 1.0 - 1.0 1.6 
United States ..........5.2 ee eens Seed 217.8} 244.0) 111.3) 214.7 34.3) 141.7 08 10.6 35.6 12.3 51.0 0.3 3.8 12.8 
Oil 42.2 57.9 3.5 3.0 2.7 2.9 0.1 21.8 23.3 2.7 2.9 0.1 21.8 23.3 
Total cc cvccccccccccccccevsces Seed ; 529.0} 791.1| 474.0) 533.8] 207.8) 388.5 83.4) 166.7) 293.4 74.8) 139.8 30.0 60.0} 105.6 
Oil 49.1 65.9 10.5 4.3 3.6 3.9 0.1 22.8 24.9 3.6 3.9 0.1 22.8 24.9 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AFQeNntina. ...-- eee eee e eee eenes Oil 61.0} 140.7, 161.8) 217.5) 125.5) 1749 33.2 74.2 --«] 125.5) 174.9 33.2 74.2 
Uruguay ......-.06--eeeees - nef Oil 14.1} 25.7] 17.7] 18.1 4.7 6.7 a nah ced 4.7 6.7 asa 
a A SPREE 75.1| 166.4 179.5] 235.6] 130.2] 181.6) ...|  ...|  ...] 130.2) 181.6]... 
ASIA , a i a Bi ibe al: > ee 7 wer ti F 
WIEED ccc cccccovsccccevdsevsccenrs Oil 46.6 15.5 22.1 19.1 a 7.9 0.4 4.9 eas 3.1) 7.9 0.4 49 
AFRICA | 
CRONE deo cnndegeccctpcpees vin Seed 18.4 18.6 20.0 10.7 67 8.3 9.5; 140 oat 2.3 28 3.2 4.8 
Marecce® 2... ccccccscccecescses Seed 6.4 2.8 5.4 1.2 0.7 0.9 5.2) 8.0 mol 0.2 0.3 1.8 pe aan 
Total occccvcdvcccccesece sees 24.8 21.4 25.4 11.9 7.4 9.2 14.7 22.0 aon 2.5 3.1 5.0 7.5 
WORLD TOTAL......... +++] Seed 631] 875| 553 595] 240} 435] 120/ 220| ~~...) 85; 155] 45| 80 
ol 232} 305) 242) 285 150} 210 45 120 one 150} 210 45 120 
IMPORTING Oil equiv. _ -- —~ 235) 365 90} 200 ai 
COUNTRIES eee me EE ees ——, denen =e ee 
EUROPE | 
hs cc nduncsecnshsepecenas Oil 4.8) 5.1 44 4.8 2.6 3.9 1.2) 2.3 ee 2.6 3.9 4.2 2.3 se 
Belgium-Luxembourg ............ Seed 64.7; 56.0) 17.3) 36.5 7.6) 23.5 2.6 6.6} 13.3 2.6 8.0 0.9 2.2 4.5 
Oil 0.1) 0.1 0.5 1.6 1.1 1.4 03 0.7 0.8 1.1 1.4 0.3 0.7 0.8 
DED dh cceudvdsesogerkoceats Oil 5 o| 5.3 5.1 5.5 2.2 4.7 1.7 3.0 4.0 2.2 4.7 1.7 3.0 4.0 
OED bib ot <bssdeteeceddsteconsts Seed 121.9] 117.3} 136.1] 113.7 57.7 95.9 30.6 50.0 74.1 19.6 32.6 10.4 17.0 25.2 
Oil 7.9) 8.9 9.1 14.8 6.8 8.7 5.3 10.7 18.1 6.8 8.7 5.3 10.7 18.1 
Germany, Western.............. Seed 6.7| 7.0 5.5 6.4 3.2 4.5 +3 3.0 4.3 1.1 a 0.5 1.0 2.5 
Oil 87.1, 88.5 77.0 87.5 43.0 66.5 20.8 42.6 68.0 43.0 66.5 20.8 42.6 68.0 
GBT ce adicttccceniseadans Seed 5.9) 7.8 5.4) 8.4 3.6 6.9 1.0 2.8 aed 1.2 2.3 0.3 1.0 Recs 
Sa cbaidcadscsacacanseenteue Oil 1.4) 0.5 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.7 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.7 0.2 0.2 0.5 
[eae epee 34 4) 41.7 14.8 8.7 2.3 3.3 1.9 3.2 8.9 0.8 1.1 0.6 3.4 3.0 
Oil 18.5 19.3 16.0 16.9 9.2 13.2 4.6 9.1 14.3 9.2 13.2 4.6 A, 14.3 
Netherlands....... ootdnunes wna 124.7) 157.1| 104.8) 107.3 19.3 64.1 8.8 22.3 46.0 6.6 21.8 3.0 7.6 15.6 
Oil 7.4| 47 4.5 11.7 8.5 10.2 1.2 2.4 3.4 8.5 10.2 1.2 2.4 3.4 
PND SC ccdvedasssdeotus ‘ Seed 19.9 22.1 18.4 13.4 8.2 10.6 2.5 6.2 an 2.8 3.6 0.8 2.9 ~ 
RE errs errors « Seed 5.0 13.0 4.6 11.9 3.1 7.0 0.7 1.0 1.1 y 0.2 0.3 
Oil 4.0 5.1 4.5) 6.3 3.4 5.3 2.5 4.2 Ts 3.4 5.3 2.5 4.2 e- 
EE cp cisodcecvescesess +++] Oil 12.1 12.6 9.4) 13.2 6.8 10.7 4.0 7 10.5 6.8 10.7 4.0 7.9 10.5 
SEY cc apaccvacdiguascaed Seed 7.2| 4.8 4.0) 5.0 3.6 4.3 1.2 2.3 3.2 3.6 4.3 1.2 2.1 3.2 
United Kingdom......... seseeel Seed 141.1) 206.2) 122.9) 154.9 58.5) 104.3 17.3 52.8 90.9 19.9 35.5 5.9 18.0 30.9 
Oil 64 | 58.1 66.1 65.9 30.7 49.9 12.5 24.5 35.6 30.7 49.9 12.5 24.5 35.6 
FON Viv ccccdedecccese¥scoew Seed 524 3| 628.2; 429.8) 461.2) 163.5) 320.1 66.9| 147.9 ae 55.7; 108.9 22.6 50.3 
Oil 219 7| 213.0} 201.6} 234.0] 118.4) 179.5 oS. 109.7 ---| 198.4) 179.5 55.5| 109.7 ea 
— a SS SS ee a a - — —— —— ' 
ASIA | 
 cebctk yon a Me hownne te bcawer Seed 55.5) 86.9 49 90.2 46.1 63.8 a 43.4 15.7 21.7 8.0 14.8 as i 
| 
AFRICA | 
Union of South Africa* .......... Oil + 4 6.2) 6.0 5.7 2.3 3.9 1.3 2.1 wes 2.3 3.9 1.3 2.1 
OCEANIA | 
A | } 
RE a sicwsas céccdvtvnresovll Oil 9.2) 9.2) 13.6 9.0 4.8 7.8 0.7 1.7 owe 4.8 7.8 0.7 1.7 
WORLD TOTAL ....... ......| Seed 660) 795 526 605 230 420 100 210 ei 80) 145 35 70 
oil 264 272 248 | 275 140 210 65 125 os 140) 210 65 125 
Oil equiv. — 220| 355} 100) 195 i 
NOTE : Oil equivalent of linseed: 34% of weight except Canada and United NOTE : Equivalent en huile des graines de lin : 34% du poids sauf pour Ca- 
t é Cont tal t s refer only to the countries listed nada et Etats-Unis, 36%. Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seule- 
T ries when Gata are m ing ; world ment aux pays énumérés mais comprennent des estimations pour 
' . »f total trade in linseed and oil. The cour ces pays lorsque les données font défaut; les totaux mondiaux repré- 
wn accounted for about 97% of world exports and 89 f entent des évaluations du commerce mondial en graines et huile de 
1958 for the combined linseed and oil lin. Pour 1958, le commerce des pays énumérés représentait environ 
97% des exportations mondiales et 89% des importations mondiales j 
pour les graines et I'huile combinées j 
‘Years and quarter nding the ninth day of the last month of the period 1Années et trimestres finissant le neuviéme jour du dernier mois de la 
*Data for 1956 and 1957 are for the former French zone From 1958 data are période. — *Les données pour 1956 et 1957 se rapportent 4 l'ancienne zone fran- 
for Morocco 960 include ybeans o 1959 and 1960 include caise. A partir de 1958, les données se référent a tout le Maroc. *Pour 1960, 
blown or b i linseed oil y compris I'huile de soja. *Pour 1959 et 1960, y compris les huiles de lin 
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Table 11. - Palm kernels and oil: 
Trade, annually, 1956-59, and quarterly, 1959-60 
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Tableau 11. - Palmistes et huile: 
Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimestre, 
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1959-60 
Actual weight - Poids effectif Oil equivalent - Equivalent en huile 
Counsry com 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Pays Produit | | | | a | ‘| See 
1-Xtl | 1-Xil | 1-Xil 1-Xil 1-VI 1-1X 1-11 | I-VI | 1-1X 1-VI 1-1X 1-111 I-VI 1-IX 
Free Serr: Perret Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques.........s0ecceeceeeecsseeees 
EXPORTING : 
COUNTRIES | | | | 
} | } 
EUROPE | | | | | | | 
| } } | | } | 
Belgium-Luxembourg ............ Oil 0.6) 1 A 3 6| 3.1 1.5) 2.5 0.2) 0 4) 1.2 1.5) 2.5 02 04 1.2 
Netherlands Minted «reses det nees Oil 6.5) 4.3} 10.6) 23.4 9.6) 17.7 3.1] 6 | 14.3 9.6) 17.7 3.1) 6.6) 143 
United Kingdom ................ Oil 3.1| 8.8 42) 12.2 5.7) 9.6 19) 4.9) 5.3 5.7) 9.6 1.9| 4.9) 5.3 
| —— a Pr Pen eres es See! eee” oe = > 
ACAI is SRSA Sie Cee 10.2; 14.7} 18.4] 38.7] 16.8, 29.6] 5.2] 11.9] 20.6) 16.6 29.8) 5.2 11.91 20.8 
——_|____ Hie B lbeien BE care Tice: Bee oe: ——— |—___} ——__ |__| ___ 
| | 
ASIA | l | | 
| | 
Fed of Malaya and Singapore..... Kernels 14.0 16.5 2.3] +2.2 9.7 14.9 5.9| 11.5) “ 5| 6.9 2.7 5.3) 
a oe LETTER Kernels 40.0; 40.3 35.5) 32.7] 13.5; 19.6 5.0} 10.2) 6.2) 9.0 2.3 4.7) 
| ES Re RE, 54.0} 56.8, 57.8) 53.9] 23.2] 34.5] 10.9) 21.7) 10.7, 15.9] 5.0| 10.0) 
——|——|——_ |__| | —~--]——- -|— -—] --— ine 
| | | | 
MUNIN ass cocseacanetded Wet | | | 
| | | | } | 
RI viiaccknisttncnscvadvacnes Kernels 9:6) 12.6] ° 13.7] ».7.5 2 8 44 1.5 2.5) 1.3} 2.0 0.7} 1.2 
Cameroons ste teeseeeeeeereeeees Kernels 16.4 13.9 13.0) 226 121 18.5) 3.6 7.6) 5.6 8.5 1.7| 3.5) 
Congo (ex-Belgian).............. Kernels 35.2} 30.4 37.7} 39.3} 269) 30.7] ...| 11.5) 14.1 rey 
. ] Oil 44.2) 54.5 57.2; 60.1 26.9 429 Th) ay 26.9) 42.9 | veal 
Former French Equatorial Africa..| Kernels 8.0! 7.2) 7.9) 7.0 3.1 5.4 otis 3.9) 1.4) 2.5 | 1.8 
Central African Rep.'......... Kernels 0.8) 0.7) 0.8) 0.8 ¥ cat ct ‘is | a 
Cenge Rap.® .csccwuvrsdssvess Kernels 7.2) 6.5 7.1 6.2 | 
Former French West Africa | | | | | 
PN or ccecbocessecduessed Kernels 49 9) 44.7; 60 0| *50.0| *20.0} *35.0 ad | *9.2) *16.1 i 
Ivory Coast..........+-2+eeees Kernels 12.91 105| 17.3} 14.6] 67) 10.44 30) 8.3] 3.1) 48) 14 3.8) 
Ghana....... 2.00.2 2eeee eee ee ees Kernels “5° 7A) O34) 28 | ae bee eal oa 0.9; 1.1 —| 06 
Guinea ... 20... ee ee sees ee ee eens Kernels 21.9| 20.5) 19.4) *16.0| *7.6| *1.8) | | *3.5|  *5.4 oe 
Liberia a EP ee TRAE SOARES Kernels 10.0) 10.6| 11.1| 10.0 *50 *7.5 oa oe *2 3| *3.4 ae | 
Nigeria teen ee teen eee eeeenee Kernels 458.3} 412.7) 448 3) 437.3) 225.3) 365.7 87.2| 219.5) 103.6} 168.2 40.1} 101.0) 
Sierra Leone. ...........+.+ 0005 Kernels 58.6) 53.8] 55.5) 58.5] 282) 45.6) 10.8) . | 13.0; 21.0) 5.0) | 
TOGO... .eeeeeee reece eee eeeeees Kernels 11.6] 7.3] 12.1] - 6.0] 5.3} 6.5 2.9) 9.4| ie fee ee 
——|—— | —__|- | ——_| | -—_+, —__| —_}- | |-—— 
Total .......0eseeeeeeeeecevees Kernels 703.9} 631.3) 704.1) 673.7] 342.9) 543.9 a, | 157.8, 250.1 -} 
Oil 44.2} 56.5] 57.2} 60.1] 26.9] 42.9 * | 26.9| 42.9 fiedses 
[ES 2 Se ae ee eee Le ee ee ee ee Ee — 
WORLD TOTAL.............. Kernels 790| 713) 794) Too] «380, 600 [ee ee oe aa 
ol 60) 7% 82} 105 45 75 =a | : 45 75 
Oil equiv. | = cae _| 220) 350 
— | = stnnshe. ee ee e w=: | Ee Se - 
| | | 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | | 
| | ] 
EUROPE | | | 
Cea RECOLOR rere Oil 16) 1:4) —~ ta) 26-4) 2 0 ei ee) eae Oe Oe 
Belgium-Luxembourg ............ Kernels 21.7; 13.3} 29.9| 304 15.7; 23.4 55| 15.1; 204 7.2 10 8 2 5) 69 94 
Oil 3.0 28 3.3 29 1.3 1.8 0 4) 07) 08 1.3) 1.8 04 07) O08 
Se eee ae Kernels 26.6 13.2 26.0 22.3 12.2 20 2 3.7) 86 11.0 5.6| 9.3 1.7 40) 51 
PD advcotridnbiasadecdunaaal Kernels 121.3) 111.2) 108.1 82.1 45 6 65.7 22 1 465| 780 21.0 30 2 10 2 214, #359 
Germany, Western ............. Kernels 104.7} 81.0] 115.8) 132.8] 57.6) 1084) 27.0) 66.8 118.9} 265) 49.9) 124 307) 547 
Oil 11.0 13.8 18.9 23.2 14.1; 18.7 3.7 7.7| 9.8 14.1) 18.7 3.7) 7.7) 9.8 
CRITI S 5 nin doce cccdctsspe Kernels 118.2) 104.2) 133.7) 155.7 67.7, 132.6 23.7 549) 93.6 31.1; 61.0 10.9 25.3; 43.1 
il 07} 06 1.5) 1.8 05; O08 0.1 02} o2] 0.5} O8f 0.1) 0.2; 0.2 
ee SPAT erent rrr Kernels 23.3) 27.0 27.6 23.2 6.0| 15.7 2 5} 5.2} 14.1 2.8) 7.2 1.2) 24 6.5 
United Kingdom................ Kernels 306.7, 331.4] 277.7) 237.6 118.3| 187.0] 57.2) 122 3 185.0] 54.4, 86.0] 26.3} 563) 85.1 
ae . eae La = 6S eee =—_ ——S dots Rat ef - sa ~ _————— 
ee a2 ne BLT Kernels 722.5| 681.3} 718.8} 684.1] 323.1| 553.0] 141 7| 319.4} 521.0] 148.6| 254.4) 65.2) 147 o| 239.8 
Oil 16.3) 18 6| 25.1] 30.5 17.4 23.6 4.5) 9.0) 17.4 23.6 4 5} 9 0} . 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | | 
et Sle oe ee Oil? 18 5| 22.6] 23.3) 32.2} 13.6| 20.7] 8.8) 19.5) 13.6] 20.7} 8.8) 19.5 
| } 
F | PAR pated abe nine bea 
Union of South Africa......... Oil tt) 9| 09 1.8) 3.2 1.6) 2.6 0.6 1.0 1 6} 2.6 06 1.0 ; 
WO FOG: seccccccvcses -| Kernels 761) 726) 775| 740 350| 600) 155) 345) 565 160 275 70 160) 260 
il 46) 57| 60 75 35| 55 15) 35 35 55 15 35 
Oil equiv. | | 195) 330 8s 195 
| | 
NOTE : Oil equivalent of palm kernels: 46% of weight. Continental total NOTE : Equivalent en huile des paimistes: 46% du poids. Les totaux cont 
refer only to the countries listed but include estimates for these coun- nentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays enumeres c pren 
tries when data are missing; world totals repr t estimates of total nent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les données défaut 
trade in palm kernels and oil The countries shown accounted for totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations du commerce mond 
about 95% of world exports and 91% of world imports in 1958 for en palmistes et huile. Pour 1958, le commerce des pays énumeére 
the combined palm kernels and oil représentait 95% des exportations mondiales et 91% des importatior 
mondiales pour les palmistes et I'huile combiné 
INot included in total %Including babassu oi IN« 1p jar totaux 2Y com hu e babassou 
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Table 12. - Palm oil: Tableau 12. - Huile de palme: 
Trade, annually, 1956-59, and quarterly, 1957-60 Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimestre, 
1957-60 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Country ex wea ‘1 —_——| ae ree sith a - 
_ | 
Pays 1-Xil 1-Xtl 1-Xil 1-XU 1-1X 1-1 | I-VI | 1-IX 1-1 | 1-VI | 1-1X 1-1 | I-VI | 1-1X 
Lneuebhxeceredmberastheseneoanenes . Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ........6.50cccceecceenccucecseeces 
EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES | | | | | 
| | 
EUROPE | | | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 7.1) 8.6 4.5 6.1 6.4 1.9} 29 3.4 281 361'- 62 2.0 3.7 5.5 
Netherlands .........-...-.0+: $2) 35) 5.2] 47 2.4 0.9) 1.7 2.6 1.6 2.6 | 3.4 09) 17 2.2 
OE ihe inti Scnkvil Shas 12.3| 12.1| 97| 0.86] 88] 28 | 46| 60] 36| 614} 76] 29 5.4| 7.7 
Bt lee 5 | ae 
| | 
ASIA 
| | | | | | 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore... 59.5 61.2; 80.9 78.6 45 6 14.1 31.5 539 18.2) 368 | 58.7 23.4 42.6 
GENE vec ttccvcsncepesvesss 125.2 128.9 132.3 | 103.1 89.9 21.3 } 49.4 90.1 22.4 44.7 | 69.1 20.7 
A EA acncdokeoncttdesns 184.7 | 190.1 | 213.2| 181.7] 135.5| 35.4 | 80.9} 144.0] 40.6 | 6 127.8) 44.1 fe 
|__| | | j |] fr 
AFRICA | | 
| | | | 
Sh TS Se IES 88} 91] 90] 87 8.1 1.7| 5.7 8.2 23} 541 70 3.3| 7.0| 
Congo (ex-Beigian)............ 151.1 | 154.0 | 163.0, 183.9 113.9 38.7 76.6 123.4 47.9 | 92.0 | 138.6 | oot 
Former French West Africa | , } | | 
SOMO i. ccdGeneces 16.2) 10.1] 12.4) med 8.7 3.4) Ta 9.9 2.9 | | ss ow & eee 
he ae See) eee 188.2 | 168.9 | 173.2 | 186.6 148.9 33.7, 98.0 147.4 424) 120.2 158.7 37.5 113.3 
Sowats Titre | Latpeweell ‘meni 
papas Caaeees aS Saar 364.3} 342.1 | 357.6 392.0] 279.6| 77.5| 188.0| 288.9 95.5| 226.0} 315.0 : | et 
ESE | —__| ea beens i ——__—- 
WORLD TOTAL............ 577 s6o| 597| 600 435 120 | 280 450 145 | 320 460 ry 
ee ——— SS — “Tr it indian Dir ———— 
| | 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | | | | 
| | ‘ | 
EUROPE | 
| } | } } | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg .......... 41.1) 408) 38.1 | 43.3 32.1 11.3 20.5 29.4 12.0 21.2 | 29.9 10.8; 228 28.1 
ee a ee ae 14.8 | 12.8) 96) 122 10.6 3.8 | 7.2 93 2.1 7.2) 9.5 | — ee 
veg eee areas Mae 34.5| 30.7} 28.8] 27.5] 26.5 6.9| 14.0] 22.8 66) 15.1 21.0 7.9| 16.9} 26.5 
Germany, Western............ 67.3 77.7 | 7.5 70.9 57.7 20.6) 35.2 56.4 15.4 | 34.3 49.7 19.1 | 32.0 51.3 
WB soko cect na uses «tL OReis 14.0) 15.4) 193 | 26 9.4 1.2| 60] 11.6 24] 9.4 14.3] 12.2} 18.8| 26.3 
TEE TEE 76.5 | 79.2 86.7 | 80.0 60.7 23.5 42.5 61.5 29.3 | 43.7 } 66.0 25.8 50.5 69.1 
PPG rcccscvescecesqeovers 9.5 11.1 | 10.3 | 9.5 8.4 ao | 3.6 7.8 0.7 | 3.4 7.4 2.7 | 6.2 11.9 
United Kingdom .............. 205.8 193.2 | 185.2 196.7 167.0 30.9; 85.7 143.1 41.0 | 116.2 | 163.8 41.5 | 93.1 146.1 
— SD ndtesanemniniits | a See | $$$ f+ —___—_— —Ss | —|—_—_ 
FORM vo dvcvccccncssctSaboees 463.5 | 460.6 452.5 460.7 372.4 99.3 214.7 341.9 109.2 250.2 | 361.6 120.0 240.3 
a i Seiad Wed at i © re Crh fc fea py 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | | | 
rn OE eee CSE 16.5| 17.8! 184] 14.4] 11.8 3.0 8.6] 14.3 4.8 7.8} 10.2 ‘2 “as 
ISIE sac. b055 4 ccvee se 12.8/ 85) 19.5] 14.2 5.5 4.0 6.9| 16.2 3.4 7.5| 11.6 eae 
ee eee ree 29.3 | 26.3} 37.9 | 2.6| 17.3] 7.0| 15.5| 305| 8.2 | 1s 3} 21.8] 43] 12.6 
et a el vee is | | | ad | 
ASIA | | } | 
| 
Fed. of Malaya and Singapore... 3.4 3.6 11.9 | 8.4 3.5 0.5 3.5 8.3 1.4 | 1.9 4.5 0.8 | 3.8 
RE Sesh ovo so cdc Sideocterdgeve 17.1 18.7 18.6 27.9 13.6 4.0 9.1 14.5 5.0! 11.2 19.8 $.9 } 16.9 seah 
SUIS 886 Gis ns ole Goes 0bReBe wes 25.5 14.1 10.3 17.0 12.2 12 4.0 7.4 3.6 7.7 10.7 2.8 5.1 7.8 
Gh si ads sco abossheends<e 46.0 | 36.4 40.8 53.3] 29.3 5.7| 16.6| 30.2] 10.0) 20.8} 35.0 9.5 | 25.8 
WORLD TOTAL............ 580 | 572 | 590 600 460 125 275 445 140 | 315 465 150 305 
1 | | | 
NOTE : Continental totals refer only to the countries listed but include esti- NOTE : Les totaux continentaux se rapportent seulement aux pays énumé- 
mates for these countries when data are missing; world totals rep- rés mais comprennent des estimations pour ces pays lorsque les don- 
resent estimates of total trade in palm oil. The countries shown nées font défaut; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations 
accounted for about 97% of world exports and 90% of world imports du commerce mondial. Pour 1958, le commerce des pays énumérés 
in 1958 représentait environ 97% des exportations mondiales et 90% des 


importations mondiales. 


‘ncludes palm-kernel oil. 1Y compris I’huile de palmiste. 
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Tableau 13 .- Coprah et huile de coco: 
















































































































































































Trade, annually, 1956-59, and quarterly, 1959-60 Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimestre, 
1959-60 
Actual weight - Poids effectif Oil equivalent - Equivalent en huile 
Country tom 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Pays Produit | | Br | ] | 
XH | 1-Xi | 1-XM | XH] IVI | 1-1X 1-11 evi | 11x I-VI | 1-1X I-l | IVE | LIX 
| | 
RA ve Tce E OTe Se ee ew EN Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ..... 22-06 eee eeeeereeeeeeeee 
EXPORTING ; ; | 
COUNTRIES | } 
EUROPE 
Belgium-Luxembourg ........... Oil 41 3.0 1.1] 0.2 — 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 - 0.1 t+) 0.2 0.3 
Se PR ea ee Oil 35.8} 43.9} 38.0| 28.1] 16.1) 17.9] 11.7) 31.8] 406] 16.1) 17.9) 11.7) 31.8) 40.6 
Fe ee Ve eee, eee 39.91 46.91 39.11 28.31 16.1) 18.01 11.8 32.0] 40.9] 16.1] 18.0] 11.6] 32.0) 40.9 
by a he Be Ns Pe Dg a te, es 
N. and CENT. AMERICA 
Wetted Melis ..5.2....628.25.5638 Oil 4.5| 4.6 3.0 3.7 1.8 2.7 1.2 2.2 2.8 1.8 27 Ie pe 2.8 
| 
ASIA : 
nt ee ey he eee Copra 58.7; 35.3} 28.1) 43.3} 185) 322 5.6| 11.4, 23.6) 11.8] 20.6 3.6 7.3) 15.1 
: Oil 80.8} 48.2) 40.1; 66.5) 34.2) 488 86) 200| 37.3] 34.2) 48.8 8.6) 200) 37.3 
Fed of Malaya and Singapore..... Copra 40.0; 1185 90.1 66.7 35.8 47.3 23.4 47.8 i? 22.9 30.3 5.0 30.6 : 
Oil 106.0) 102.8} 69.6) 39.9] 14.8) 26.4 9.0| 19.9 14.8) 26.4 9.0} 19.9 & 
Hong Kong ........-++seeeeeees Oil 04 1.6 4.2 0.3 02 03 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.1 01 Pas 
Indonesia? ............e2eeeeeeee Copra 308.2} 311.7} 168.5) 175.9] 105.0) 124.0] 73.1] *106.7 me 67.2| 79.4) 46.8) *68.3 . 
North Borneo ........-+-+++++++ Copra 60.11 64.7| 68.3) 60.4) 24.8) 43.1] 15.4) 38.0) 61.6) 15. 27.6 9.9| 24.3) 39.4 
Philippines® ......-..-++eeeeeees Copra 993.1| 976.1] 853.5) 713.6] 233.5) 464.8] *207.2| *396.8| *665.3] 149.4) 297.5) *132.6) *254.0| *425.8 
Oil 104.6] 92.5 83.5) 64.6] 29.5} 52.41] *12.2| *21.2] *41.0) 29.5) 52.41) *12.2) 21.2) %41.0 
Total ....eeeeeeceeeeecceeeencees Copra 1 460.1|1 506.3|1 208.5|1 059.9] 417.6| 711.4) 324.7 600.7 267.2| 455.4) 207.9) 384.5 
Oil 291.8| 265.1) 194.3| 171.3] 78.7) 127.6] 29.9) 61.2 ...| 78.7| 127.6] 29.9] 61.2 
AFRICA | 
| 
Mozambique .......-++++++eeeee- Copra 41.4) 45.5) 44.4) 37.6] *26.0) 34.2 8.6) 21 3| *16.6| 21.9 5.5) 13.6 
. Oil 6.6 8.4) 5.9 2.9) *1.2!) 1.9 0.8 1.2 *1.2 1.9 0.8 12 
Meme 6.56. dekecccdiobussod Oil 3.6 +s 3.4 1.5 1.0 1.3 0.3 0.9 1.0 1.3 0.3 0.9 
1 OR Tn Lee IRE is! Copra 41.4\  45.5| 44.4) 37.6] 26.0| 34.2 8.6| 21.3 en 16.6| 21.9 5.5| 13.6 ee 
Oil 10.2) 12 9| 9.3} 4.41 2.2] 3.2 1.1 ai. 22) 3.2 1.1 2.1 i 
| if Ti 1a .ou fe Oe 
OCEANIA | 
Wi cccihdhscc adhd ssdbehsonede Copra 4.1 0.9 0.7 0.1 - _ 0.1; O02; 1.41 e 0.1 0.1 0.7 
Oil 23.1] 25.5) 22.1) 15.2 7.9} 12.8 41 8.2) 15.9 7.9| 12.8 4.1 8.2) 15.9 
French Oceania.........-.-.+0e: Copra 20.0} 21.5) 17.4) 19.8 9.1] 14.5 5.2| 10.6) *15.8 5.8 9.3 3.3 6.8} *10.1 
New Guinea (Austral.Adm)* ....] Copra 63.2 62.1 56.7 54.3 28.4 31.8] *13.2| *26.4 coll 18.2} 20.4 *8.4) 16.9 oe 
Oil 10.5| 11.6) 23.7) 26.8 6.8) 16.5) *4.3 8.6 5 6.8) 16.5 4.3 8.6 ; 
New Hebrides ...............-- Copra 27.8| 33.8} 33.5) 35.1] 20.6) 28.3 5.6, 11.4 *18.0) 13.1) 18.1 3.6 7.3| *114.5 
ee BO a Fak 8 CR Copra 19.1, 27.8} 14.0] 16.2 6.9} 12.6 4.4 6.8 ie 4 4) 8.1 2.8) 44 ae 
WE javcoruiewstadvnnan Copra 134.2| 147.3| 122.3| 125.5] 65.0] 87.2] 28.5| 55.4 41.5| 55.9) 18.2) 35.5 
Oil 33.6| 37.1; 45.8 0] 14.7) 29.3 8.4) 16.8 14.7| 29.3 8.4, 16.8 
WORLD TOTAL «...502050.008 Copra 1.764, 1 802) 1 494) 1 340 555 910 395 740 355 580 255 475 
Oil 400 374 314 270 125 195 55 125 125 195 55 125 
Oil equiv. _ _— _ — _— — — -- 480 775 310 600 


















































For notes, see end of table. 


Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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Table 13. - Copra and coconut oil: Tableau 13. - Coprah et huile de coco: 
Trade, annually, 1956-59, and quarterly, 1959-60 Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimestre 
(concluded) 1959-60 (fin) 
Actual weight - Poids effectif Oil equivalent - Equivalent en huile 
Country team 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Pays Produit Sats | 7 | i = | | | 
-XU | 1X | 1X | 1x | IVE | 1-Ix 1-111 I-VI | 1-1X levi | 1-1X 1-1 | I-VI | 1-IX 
| | | 
piudelle nes anes epee kekeet Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ...... 22.0020 eeeeeeeeeeeees 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES 
} | 
EUROPE | | | | 
Se Ore: See. Oil 1.1| 0.9) 0.5 5.6 36 4.1 ‘4 1.9 _ 3.6) 4.1 1.3 1.9} is 
Belgium-Luxembourg ............ Copra 32.9) 44.5) 18.9) 10.7 5.0| 7.6 6.5} 41.5|§ 20.1 32 66.9 4.2 7.4, 12.9 
Oil 5.5) 47 5.9| 3.2 0.9) 1.4 0.9) 1.5 2.2 0.9} 1.4 0.9 1.5 2.2 
(EN EEE SR Maeeee Copra 53.6) 66.5) 33.1; 36.4) 15.9} 22.9] 10.2} 19.9] 31.8] 10.2} 14.7 6.5} 12.7} 20.4 
SS ORCC eer Oil 8.5) 43.5). 27.2 5 2.9 3.8 0 7| 2.1 ae 2.9) 3.8 0.7 2.1] = 
SE Ee eee See: Xe Copra 90 6} 105.3 95.7 76.1 44.3) .. $3.5 28.3; 48.6 64.7 26.45 34.2 18.1 31.1) 41.4 
Germany, Western ............. Copra 298.5) 336.9) 248.7) 163.2 79.5} 124.8 65 6| 115.6) 156.8 50.9) 79.9 42.0 74.0) 100.4 
Oil 53.8, 38.9) 28.6] 31.8] 140) 19.1] 13.7) 21.8) 30.9] 14.0) 19.1] 13.7) 21.8) 30.9 
WEEORE 6c scccccvccrccedecscoeens Copra 5.9| 7.1| 63 33 1.3 2.7 1.0 2.0 2.8 0.8) 1.7 0.6 1.3) 1.8 
"ED EBRERS. ROSS WRESEEE: & Copra 9.8} 17.0} 14.8) 12.8 5.3} 8.9 44, 11.45 16.1 3.4) 5.7 2.8 7.3} 10.3 
Oil* 29.1] 27.1) 24.8) 20.7 9.0| 15.8 9.3} 15.8} 23.9 9.0} 15.8 9.3} 15.8} 23.9 
MachertOnds «6.5 ccccccdecseccese Copra 138.1] 1800) 96.1) 59.0) 22.3} 33.9] 41.2} 78.8) 100.4) 14.3) 21.7) 26.4) 50.4) 64.3 
Norway ........cecscscececscees Copra 38.1) 42.8) 300) 21.4 9.91 150 5.0| 11.4 6.3] 9.6 3.6 7.3 
2 GSRARS Gennes Remiise Oil 5.4 6 0| 3.3) 6.1 46 6.1 1.9 3.8 34 4.6) 6.1 1.9 3.8 i 
BOER 0650s censavessgcesevecen Copra 76.5) 74.41 665) 624) 330) 47.2) 25.4) 37.3| 49.9) 21.1) 30.2} 16.3) 23.9) 31.9 
Swiezerland ...........0.eseseeee Copra 25.5} 23.8) 209) *11.11 *27) *%6.2 68 10.3} 22.1] *1.7, *4.0 4.4 6.6) 14.1 
United Kingdom ..............+. Copra 85.3} 111.6) 93.8) 65.7/ 29 5| 47.0] 16.7| 43.1; 60.4) 18.9| 30.1] 10.7} 27.6) 38.7 
Oil 53.4 52.1} 32.9] 26.7] 13 a 18.5 5.7; 13.0} 18.0} 13.8 18.5 5.7| 13.0) 18.0 
FETS were) eee Copra 854.811 009.9] 726.8| 522.1] 245.7} 369.7] 211.8, 389.9 157.2 236.7] 135.6| 249.6 
Oil 156.8, 143.2! 103 2| 98.6] 48.8, 68.8) 33.5) 59.9 48.8 68.8] 33.5, 59.9) 
aE a Bs | Se eS ee —— - <a 
N. and CENT. AMERICA } | | | | | | 
| 
ee eT Pere EET ee Copra 11.6} 15.2) 5.2) ; - | 
Oil 17.6) 14.1) 24.2) 18.0 7.6} 13.3 3.1 5.8| : 7.6; 13.3 3.1| 5.8| 
Cinlend MOR se ske, 0 h5 08s. 58 Copra 303.0) 292.4) 272.7; 3204] 148.8) 232.5] 63.8) 157.2) ‘3 95.2| 148.8] 40.8} 100.6 
Oil 89.3) 83.2) 98.3) 89.4) 45.4) 67.7] 14.1] 34.0) ne 45.4) 67.7) 14.1) 34.0) 
~——— , - | —_—_| - —___. ——| | —___| —_—__|— a — —--| —— —|——— | = 
Total ....00scecceeecescecerees Copra 314.6} 307.6) 277.9| 320.4) 148 8| 232.5) 63.8) 157.2) ...| 95.2) 148.8] 40.8) 100.6) 
Oil 106.9 97.3} 119.5) 107.4) 53.0) 81.0) 17.2) 39.8! ...| 53.0] 81.0 abo 39.8) 
SOUTH AMERICA ie cout | a he | | Ae 
} } | | | 
GOIN is 5 oc aidedbesctivics ...| Copra 805 642) 59.6 28.3 5.9) 64 06 1.4) ; 3.8) 4.1 0.4) 0.9} 
VRENG oresccrsscccsuecsenses Copra 23.0; 28.7) 41.9} 48.0} 22.2) 31.0 aay 14.2) 19.8 ; 
eee Tn Ee a ae 103.5| 92 9| 101.5} 76.3] 281| 37.6 | a 18.0| 23.9 | .| 
- = —— ee eee ee ee —— - ee canine — 
} | } tee | | | 
| | | | 
ASIA | 
et Re a Oil 5.5, 19.41 5.3} 5.5 15) 42 08) 1.7 1.5] 4.2 0.8 1.7) 
Fed of Malaya and Singapore.....] Copra 123.8) 191.4) 146.9) 94.2 63.5| 76.1 26.7) 54.2 406, 48.7 17.1} 34.7) 
tee dee EE Se Oil 1.6 2.9| 1.9) 09 04 O07 0.2 0.4) 0 4 0.7 0.2) 0.4 
ee ey Per ro eee Copra 87.9 127.3} 101.5) 91.4 36.7) 66.0 20.45 40.5 23.5) 42.2 13.1} 25.9) 
Oil 19.6] 17.5] 7.4| 2.8 1.7, 2.6 1.0) 1.0 ‘ 1 7| 2.6 1.0] 1.0) se 
BOGOR 20220 e ees cnccccceseseceens Copra 40.7} 45.9] 47.8) 54.7} 24.3| 36.0] 16.6, 34.6] 59.8} 15.6] 23.0] 10.6 22.1) 38.3 
North Borneo .........-.+--+++- Copra 43.6) 48.9) 55.5} 46.5) 20.2) 34.4) 15 6| 32.8 51.4] 12.9] 22.0 10.0 21.0) 32.9 
PRED woes vidcvvesvcgveccovaes Oil 4.3 3.2) 6.2) 4.7) *1 8) *3.2 2 1) 4 2) : 1.8) 3.2 2.1| 4.2 : 
Pe real FEET ske PERS aie Peas eee AP oes “SEs Se Se a Sak Sees 
Total .ooceccecescscesecsocs --| Copra 296.0} 413.5] 351 7| 286.8) 144 4 212.5] 79.3| 162.1| 92.6| 135.9] 50.8, 103.7) 
Oil 31.0} 43.0) 20.8} 13.9) 5.4, 10.7) 4.1] | 5.4 10.7] 4 l 7.3 
AFRICA . 42 fer | Tel Ce ae Ca | ra 
Union of South Africa...... .ee] Oil 90 7H 873 4.7 2.3 3.5 1.6] 3.2 Ey, 19 35 1 6| 3.2| 
United Arab Rep : Egypt......... Oil "2S ae ea on wa? Se ee | 1.6 2.0 
‘ ES Se Fea is ae) wae ES ee eee ee ee ee 
Wii ncasnctisnndaicnenananden 16.5, 13.1] 12.6 6.5] 3.5] 5.0 | 4 a 3.5} 5.0 | 4.8) 
OCEANIA | | 
| | } 
MOTE vvcstevcesecessvcvinees Copra 36.0) 43.1; 36.0) 32.3] 17.3) 25.1 6.5} 14.6} ' 11.4) 16.1 4.2 9.3) 
; I | |__| —__|____}___| _|____|__|- 
WORLD TOTAL.............. Copra 1711 1955) 1556 1 300 615 920 390/ 389790 : 395, 590 250 505) 
Oil 377] 378} 308 280 135) 205 79 140 in 135} 205 70 140) 
Oil equiv. | - —| | 530) 795 320 645 
| | | | 
NOTE J qQuivalent of a: 64 of weight. Continental tot refer only NOTE : Equivalent en huile du coprah: 64% du poids. Les totaux continentaux 
3 Dut 4 timat tor these antr wher rapportent seulement aux pays énumérés mais comprennent de 
J; world totals represent t t of total trad estimations pour ces pays lorsque | données font défaut; les totaux 
4: v snted for about mondiaux representent d évaluations du commerce mondial er 
72 ! world exports and 93 f world imports in 1958 for pra coprah et huile de coco. Pour 1958, le commerce des pays énumére 
représentait environ 92% des exportations mondial et 93% des 
importations mondiales pour le coprah et I'huile de coco combinés. 
*includ unre 7eC sf nents to North Borneo and F atio f Malay 1Y compris les expéditions clandestines a destination du Bornéo du Nord 
and = Ingapor *includ nrecord hipments to Nor Borr . et de la Fédération de Malaisie et de Singapour 2Y compris les expéditions 
955-56, f year ending 3U Ju tarting wit 957, calendar y "Ir clandestines 4 destination du Bornéo du Nord 3Pour 1955-56, année fiscale 
2 st eed finissant le 30 juin; a partir de 1957, année civil *Y compris I'huile de pal- 


miste et d’illipé. 
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Table 14. - Cottonseed and oil: 
Trade, annually, 1956-59, and quarterly, 1959-60 
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Tableau 14. - Graines et huile de coton: 
Commerce, par année, 1956-59, et par trimestre, 

























































































































































































1959-60 
Actual weight - Poids effectif Oil equivalent - Equivalent en huile 
Country inom 1956 | 1957 | 195a | 1959 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Pays Produit [a penta i —_—— ‘“ | 
1-XIl 1-Xil | 1X1 1-Xil I-VI | 1-IX 1-1 | I-VI | 1-1X I-VI 1-1X 1-i1l | I-VI | 1-1X 
| 
ise ee See peo eee nee Thousand metric tons — Milliers de tonnes métriques ..........0. 0c seeeeeeeenenee 
EXPORTING ' F 
COUNTRIES | | | | 
EUROPE | | | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg ..........-- Oil 0.8) 0.5) -| -| —-| _ - — 
PERCROREEEE occ crecoccccesesees Oil a. -. 2) o2) o.2 2 7 1.7| 42 0.1 0.1 tJ, +H - 0.1 0.1 
i arédiitaccsnarntenersie’ Oil 2.0 07) Of} 7 1.7) 17 SS ees es eee ee 
Se — _ a — a 
N. and CENT. AMERICA | 
NicarEQUD-.'s%s v.00 ods estes sveees Seed 55.45 67.1) 700 76.4 58.2| 76.1 iB, , + 9.0 11.8 1.2 a | 
CRS BORN 0. oc sccecvesevinese Seed 12.8| 9.9) 5.6 4.8 3.0) 3.7 4.1) 5.9 6.2 0.5 06 06 0.9 1.0 
Oil (a) 230.0) 169 1 63.1] 215.3 99 2! 149.5 80.0) 115.7) 141.3 99.2) 149.5 80.0) 115.7) 141.3 
Oil (b) 51 2| 17.7) 9.9 __ 19.9 6.2) 167 ba 86 25.8 6.2 16.7 44 8.6 25 
| AER ard ERR Seed 68.2} 77 0| 75.6 8.2 61.2) 79.8} 12.0) oy) a a, ees a 
Oil 281.2! 186.8) 73.0| 235.2] 105 4) 166.2 86.4 124.3) 167.1] 105.4) 166.2 84.4) 124.3) 167.1 
ASIA eS eens ee — se 3 rT 
ess a Seed 5.0) 4.9} 6.3} 7.3] 5.3) 6.7] 2.8 4.1) 5.5] 0.8) 1.0 0.4 0.6 0.9 
United Arab Rep.: Syria ......... = 41.2) 55 2 41.8 43.6 27.0) 28.7 24.5) 29.9 4.2 44 3.8 4.6 
i 0.8) 1.5 1.1) 1.9 0 5, en 0.6) 1.0 0.5 7 0.6 1.0 é 
— a -_ Ee | a — a! — = SSS ——___—___— a ee eS | 
DN cco amten mead keneerareene Seed 46.2) 60.8) 468.1) 50.9 32.3) 35.4 27.3} 34.0 5.0 5.4 4.2 is. 
Oil 0.8} 1.5) 1.1] 1.9 0.5) 1.1 0.6] 1.0 0.5 1.1 0.6 1.0 
AFRICA enn x eeein maciite: A Mee Se he ee ee ss — 
PUR svensk cena eek s epkesen Seed 8.9) 12.6) 3.0) 3.1 1.3 1.3 1.1] 3.6) 0.2 0.2 02 0.6 
Congo (ex-Belgian) ...........++- Oil 6.5) 5.8 5.1 5.3 291 3.5 | = 23 3.5 ‘ 
SEE cpr arerve0n0000n cued ean Seed 37.9 29.8 61.3 45.9 29.7); 42.2 4.6} 22.3] 4.6 6.5 0.7 3.5 
PL atasarescenonesvaunscnnes Seed 151.9) 186.8) 53.4 159.8 8s .5| 146.1 11.0) cite 13.3 22.6 _ ; 
Oil 4.0) 5.8) 1.5) 49 1.5) 3.3 0 4) 1.5 3.3 0.4 4 
Weidieaiditkcscarevessessyssoioes Seed 4.1| a 7.6) 5.1 2 3| 28} 3.7) 5 3| 0.3} O44 06 O8 
SE ccuucecgeecvehsceseasces ee 14.8) 1.4 0.4) —| | | is 
United Arab Rep.: Egypt......---- Oil 4 5} _5.7| 1.6) 1.6 0.4) 0.7 1.0} 1.2) 4.5 0.4 0.7 1.0 1.2 1.5 
[eee See peer Seed 218.4| 239.2) 125.8) 214.2 178.8 192.5) 20.4) || 48.4| 29-7] 3-2 " 
Oil 15.1] 16.8] 8.2) 11.8) 4.4] 7.5] | | ror a See ye 
WORLD SOTAL.... .....-. 4.33 Seed 393| 408, 306) 405)  250/ 360 ie ae ia 55 * | 
Oil 331} 231, 119) 285 125) 200) 100) 150 125} 200) 100 150| 
Oilequiv.| ——| & : ie ih = (gh. | ey 
IMPORTING | 
COUNTRIES | | 
EUROPE | | 
Belgium-Luxembourg ..........-- Oil 3.5] 5.8) 43 3.9 1.8} 2.5 3.3 5 4| 9.8 1.8 2.5 3.3 5.4 9.8 
Germany, Western.....-.-++-++++ Seed 47.5) 42.1 25.3 31.1 17.9} 30.7 | 2.8 4.8 - 
Oil % 9) 118.9 49.6) 106.5 56.1; 74.9 40.9 72.3| 89.6 56.1 74.9 40.9 11.2) 89.6 
NS EEE er Perey Seed 7.7; 24.0 25.8 33.6 19 4 29.4 | 11.5 wha 3.0 4.6 | 1.8) - 
re rr er Oil 2.0) 2.2) 2.2 2.2 1.3) 1.7 0.5) 2 1.6 1.3 1.7 0.5| 4.2 1.6 
DY cclcavandeschtne enss Sanne ae Seed 0.3) 2.9) 3.8 2.8) 3.8) 0.5) 0.6 06 0.4 0.6 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Oil 5.6) 6.3) 0.3 | | - 0.1 - - oo -— 0.1 
Sn REE SAR yA Oil 4.0/ 7.9) 1.7] 7.6, 3.2) 5S.o| 4.1) 66! 7.8] 3.2) 5.0) 4.1] 6.6) 7.8 
United Kingdom ...........-+++- Seed 123.7} 121.7) 104.1) 152.3 93.5) 131.4 27.5 75.8) 115.0 14.5 20.4 43 11.7 17.8 
Oil 4.9) 5.7| 2.0) 1.7 a 1.0) 1.0 4.8) 7.1) 9.0 __ 1.0 1.0 4.8 7.1 9.0 
WOO vinidp ie tisarediaalds thaws mw Seed 79.2| 190.7} 155.2| 220.8| 133.6) 195.3) 26.0) 87.9| ...| 20.7} 30.4) 44) 13.6). 
Oil 117.8] 146.8) 60.1; 121.9 63 4) 85.1 53.6 92 6| 117.9 63.4 85.1 53.6 31.5 = 117.9 
N. and CENT. AMERICA PO CEPR! wai. Yet ; ee. _ 2S iets eerSes igemics Tyas: ~~ 
GE ns vccerdecensesescveces Oil 15.1 13.7) 11.6} 169 7.2) 10.7 5.1} 11 0} 7.2) 10.7 5.1) 11.0} 
SN oi Josette octwannes Seed 4.3} 1 ‘| 1.8 1.3) 1.3 > vr 0.2 i 
} | 
ASIA 
2 pa eee Oil 1.01 0.4, 0.3] 0.1 | 0.1; 02 01; 02 
CUR ORD cc cccccccesvcvcccess Oil 0.7) 0.4) 2.5) 1.1 0.1) 04 0.7) PB. 3 0.1 0.4 0.7 17) ood 
Pn pre eee eT rere Seed 65.7) 44 2| 81.4) 117.4 57.1 99.6 5.4, 42.3 65.4 8.8 15.4 0.8 6.6) 10.1 
Oil __ 2.4} 3.2 2.2 1.8 0.5) 0.6... cane] ewe _ 05 06 nie PN seul te 
BE i n065%sns0d elie eneeseee a Seed 65.7| 44.2) 81.4) 117.4 57.1 99.6 4 42.3) 65.4 8.8 15.4 0.8 6.6] 10.1 
Oil 3: 4.0) 5:0). 3.0) | 0.6 1:0 0.6} 1.0 wb 
AFRICA a ee ee ee eo = - 
PI Ac cha dunrcagecksnaaaiates Oil 5.2 — Jf — ; : 
ee SE et LP Oil "5 ye 0.5 5.0 3.0 7.0) 8.3 3.0 7.0 8.3 
United Arab Rep.: Egypt........ Seed =. 31.6 4.8 10 , 2.0 7.8 0.3 1.2 : | - 
Oil 1 | 2.5 11.5 6 0.4 5.9 0 5) 0.6 1.1 0.4 5.9 0.5 0.6) 1.1 
at ees Se pp rer Seed 33.7} 31.6) 4.8) 10.6 2.0| 7.8 ; | Pa eee cee Yee = ad ze 
Oil 26.7 24 8} 12.0 11.4 0.4 _ 8.9 7.5) __ 9 0} nS 0.4 8.9 7.5 9.0 oa 
WOLD TOTAL...;.....-52 Seed 338 324; 310) = 415} = 230) 360 40} 155) 240 35 55 5 25 35 
oil 317 239) 138) 200 95 140) 90) 150 190 95 140 90 150 190 
Oil equiv. H } - 130 195 8 175 225 
| | | 
NOTE: Oil equivalent of cottonseed: 15.5% of weight tin 4 OTE : Equivalent en h des graines de coton: 15,5% du poids. Les totaux 
refer only to the countri« ted but include « ates for these c ¢ 1uUx tent seulement aux pays énumérés mais com- 
tries when data are missing ; world total ) ent estir of t prennent des « at Ss pour ces pays lorsque les données font dé- 
trade in cottonseed and oil. The countr t ted faut; les totaux mondiaux représentent des évaluations du commerce 
about 73% of world exports and 67% of world import 1958 | des gra et de I'huile de coton. Pour 1958, le commerce 
the combined cottonseed and oil des pays énumérés représentait environ 73% des exportations mon- 
de portat mondiales pour les graines et I"huile 
a) Cotte j | refi 1 but f Wa) Hu n Ti ,m ‘ayant pas subi de traitement ultérieur, 
(t 1 oil de ized or hydrog te te rut 954, he je cotor jorisée Ou hydrogénée ; 
te) irther proce d %Excluding t yt le site, 1¢ » raffir t ayant subi un traitement ultérieur 
(f 8Data for 1956 and 1957 are t f f 2Non compr | importatior par les zones franches (perimetros libres) 
Fr ta are for all Morocco. pour 1956 et 1957 rapportent a l'ancienne zone francaise. A 
rt 1958, | jor € ferent tout le Maroc. 
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WHEAT - FROMENT COFFEE - CAFE 
‘insietiaiaieadaaamanaieinggtiteciniig - 2 
220 It WE 2 | 
| 200-4 Colombian Manizales, spot (disponible), New York———_—_—_——+4 
J thre ble dur d'hiver),| 180 ay 
onible),Kansos City } 160+, } =e 
—— a ses | 
1404+—>* Brazilion Santos No 4, spot 
“ZN . T oziho antos o *%,Sp 
i \ | 120 ad (disponible), New York 
\/ “a Toe ee | 
\ oan! ii 4 Mm ~ 
Argentine, c os ie | 100 i T p= | lhe eatin A — tee 
ss Europeon por? Pd eA " porte 
Ne TSOCEE  O8 : —S—. ~ 
~~. J ~y = 80 4 4 
~., <" o~ een if 
a \__ Conadia on,Ne | Northern, export price | ivory Coast Robusta, OO ~. woes 
- (N Gu Nord.prix d'exportation ) 60 ex warehouse (a |' entrepot), Le He Hovre 
= rT Tr TTT rrr TTT 
- 1957 . 956 959 J i960 Jj 1957 J 958 J 1959 ‘J 1960 18) 
FRUIT - FRUITS RUBBER - CAOUTCHOUC 
{ 
« Sete it } 
te . ani ‘ gs } Singopore, f.o b., in bales 
ac PEL * ES 5 
t No! RSS 
i 3s pms —_ = 
| \ | ER Pe 
| \ y 
am ‘eal Anns Rss 
| Vv “as las 3 
A =| 
| « f_ + a 
}| j \- =? | 
} 
Bononos ‘bonones) | , * 
i dietricenite © UR eerte' \/ Ne No 3 Blonket crepe 
960 D J 957 J 1956 J 1959 J 1960 0 
FATS AND OILS - MATIERES GRASSES DAIRY PRODUCTS - PRODUITS LAITIERS 
F eee Ss a= Gs rae gretvintnitennegaliahiins 
‘ i ° ce utter, New Zea jond (beurre néo “zelandais), UK 
| | 90+- a, ’ 1 20 +— + } : 
i; | — ; i\Cheese, New Zealond “er 
| leo onrqmoamy oo fr eS neo-zelandais),UK | A \ ] 
| T ” ‘ 90 + - - — 
|| ha ie X VAR 
| | 4 60 1 
i } 
* 
we 
; 4} | Neste . Netherionds (oeuls ,Poys Bos) | 
OT ae oe oe an an nn 
fl ot 96 0 j 957 j 956 j 1959 j 1960 0) 
f efi OTE: Prié de se reporter au tableau 15 pour le pécifications complétes 
‘ t | prix des derniers mois dans les monnaies originales 





















































PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Table 15. - Price series of international significance 


Tableau 15. - Séries de prix d’intérét international 





Commodity: Description 
of series 


Produits : Spécifications 


Currency 
and unit 
Monnaie 
et unité 





May 


Aug. 





AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


Wheat 
Canada: No. | Northern, basis 
in store Fort William - Port 
Arthur, export price, (Class Il 
European ports, nearest forward 
shipment, c.i.f.: 
Argentine, Up-River......... 
ET Tee Tey 
U.S.: No. 2 Hard Winter, spot, 
Manats Goep (. 5cdis ob ele de 


Rye 
Canada: No. 2 Western, basis 
in store Fort William - Port 
Arthur, spot, Winnipeg...... 


Barley 
European ports: Canadian No. 2, 
feed, nearest forward ship- 
nS Se eet eee 


Oats 
Canada: No. 2, Western, basis 
in store Fort William - Port 
Arthur, domestic wholesale 
and export price............ 


Maize 
European ports, nearest forward 
shipment, c.i.f.: 
POOP eee err es 
5. | RED DB, POM ccs ceiccsds 


Sorghum 
European ports: U.S. Milo No. 2, 
nearest forward shipment, 
Diaries 2 608s sewsdinvawccade 


Rice * 

Thailand: White rice, 5-7-% 
broken, government standard, 
CeB: DORR id écsess ewes 

U.S.: Zenith, No. 2, milled 
wholesale price, New Orleans 


Sugar * 

Cuba: Raw, 96°, export price to 
destinations other than the 
U.S. (No. 4 contract) f.o.b.... 

U.S.: Raw, 96°, c.i.f. New York. 


Potatoes 
Germany, Western: New crop, 
Italian, best quality, Munich.. 


Onions 
U.K.: London, first quality 
From Netherlands........... 
Frond GayGS isis dcdcsscovs 


Tomatoes 
U.K.: Canary Islands, first quality, 
BORGIR CS oc Ped Pret ccsbicee 


Bananas 
France: Republic of Guinea, f.o.r., 
French ports . ; : 
U.S.: Central America, f.o.b. 
COPE CF GON eka wsgs oes van 


Oranges 

Germany, Western Auction 
price, Hamburg 
South African .... 
Spanish dave 

U.K.: Auction price, London 
Israeli 
South African 


Lemons 
Germany, Western: Sicilian, firse 
class, auction price, Hamburg 





Can.$/ 60 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


U.S. $ /60 Ib. 


Can. $/ 56 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


Can. e/ 341b 


£/2240 Ib. 


£/2240 Ib. 


/1 
5. 
00 


em 


000 kg. 
3 
Ib. 


_ 


US. e/Ib. 
US. e/ib. 


Marks/ 
100 kg. 


Sh /56-Ib 
sack 


Pence/Ib 


F. francs/ kg. 


U.S.8/100 Ib 


Marks 
34-kg. case 
35-kg. case 
Sh. 

39-kg. case 
30-kg. case 


Marks 
39. S-kg. case 





1959 
Nov. Dec 
| 
| 
1.65} 1.65 
25.2 | 24.6 
24.1 | 24.3 
2.06} 2.08 
1.17) 1.10 
22.0| 21.4 
8 | 83 
20.9 21.0 
20.8} 208 
} 
19.4] 19.4 
45.0} 43.5 
8.15} 8.25 
2.9%} 3.00 
5.95) 5.67 
16.1| 14.6 
10.4) 143 
108 90 
5.75| 6.25 
35.4 
29.4/ 20.6 
537 
47.6 
25.1 25.1 





March April 
| | | 
1.66) 1 65) 1 66) 
| 
| 
5| 244 24.5 
3 24.2) 22) 
| 
2.12 2.10 
1.09} 1.06) 1.08 
; 21.2 21.7 
82 83 
21.5 21.7 
21.3 22.0 
19.0 19.1 
41.5 41.5 
8.25 8.30 
3.02 3.05 3.04 
5.50 5.62 5.67 
68 68 
13.4 
20.0 18.7 
12.9 14.5 
0.% 1 01 
6. SO 6 
4.8 244 
“49? 46.7 
45 »? 


21 


21 
21 


41 


0 


6 


_ 


vw 
ae 


1.65) 


25 


3 
24.2 


1.94 
1.03 


21.4 


21.7 
8 


18.0 


$1.0 


7.95. 


ww 
Re 


23.1 


“ 


Sb 
2b 


ow 


we 


19.9 


17.9 


4.5 


~ 


ow 


BS 


3 


26.3 





For notes, see end of table 


vw 
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Table 15. - Price series of international significance Tableau 15. - Séries de prix d’intérét international 
(continued) (suite) 





Commodity : Description ape 1959 1960 
of series the 





, Monnaie 
Produits: Spécifications 


| | 
| | 
et unité Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | March | April May | June | July Aug. 
| | | 


| | | | 
| 





Grapefruit 
U.K.: Auction price, London: | | 
Israeli .. ane serge S ier t 40.1) 46.41 47.5 | 43.7 
| = 


South African......... =a 40-kg. case 


. 54.4 
= | ae ee 








43.0| 44.9 | 38.0 
. — | $36.9] — | 539.0 


! 
Apples | 
Germany, Western: Italian des- | 
sert, best quality, Munich.. Marks/100 kg. 73 79 67 73 76 80 8% | BO 57 54 70 
Raisins 
U.K.: Sultanas, London: 
Australian, 5 - Crown, ex 
wharf....... sedsecoure oan Sh./112 Ib. 134 130 120 116 
Turkish, No. 9, spot....... 116 | 112 109 | 


123 123 120 


| 
1146 | 124 | 132 | 136 | 141 143 
108 | 108 | 11¢ | 


109 109 112 126 128 














Dates 
U.S.: Iraqi Hallowi, selected, 


60's *, New York ....... ae U.S. e/Ib. 18.5) 18.5) 19.0) 18.8) 188)| 18.8 


= 
@ 
@o 


19.0 | 19.0 19.0 | 19.0 


Soybeans 
European ports *: U.S. No. 2, 
bulk, nearest forward ship- | | 
a ee eee A $a.s ¢/ 2240 ib. 34.7) 34.3) 34.0) 33.2 


33.3 | 33.8 | 33.9 33.7 33.4.| 32.3 32.8 





33.1 33.3 





Groundnuts 
European ports’: Nigerian, shell- 
ed, nearest forward shipment, | 


c.if. ERA ee £/2240 Ib. 66.0 68.9} 76.0 | 77.2 728 66.1 63.1 


Linseed | 
U.K.: Canadian No. 1, bulk, | | 


N 
S 
= 
& 
n 


nearest forward shipment, 


CADg CORON 00 <.cci000 00 calcite £/2240 Ib. 65.5 57.4) 55.9 55.8| 552| 55.9 55.2 











| 
| 
Copra | 
European ports’: Philippine, bulk, 

nearest forward shipment | | | | 
| | 191 

| 

| 


192 192 176 176 | 182 





OARS od +0 te see obice Te bei U.S. $/2240 Ib. 247 243 261 =| 252 | 240 


Olive oil 
European ports: Spanish, edible, 


| 
| 

156, t.ab..60%,. £/1000 kg. 213.0) 193.6) 203.8 | 206.2 | 212.5 220.0 | 220.0 | 217.5 207.5 21.9 | 193.0 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 

Soybean oil | | 

European ports U.S. crude, | 

bulk, nearest forward ship- 
ment, c.i.f ; ~ 


U.S. £/2240 Ib. 214) 207} 208 | 204| 204 209 | 212) 220) 235 242 | 262 
} | 


Groundnut oil 
European ports: British West | 
African, 3-5%, bulk, nearest | 
forward shipment, c.i.f F #/ 2240 Ib. 104.2 108.6] 121.0 | 123.9 | 122.6 | 120.8 


121.5 | 121.2 | 121.8 





' 
Linseed oil | | 
U.K.: Argentine, bulk, nearest | | | 
forward shipment, c.i.f. London £/2240 Ib. 101.8 94.3) 90.7 90 5 93.2 946 97.7 





| 
121.8 | 117.1 | 112.3 | 110.0 
| 
| 
} 


95.8| 95.7| 94.6] 89.2 


Coconut oil | 
European ports: Straits, 3',%, | 
bulk, nearest forward ship- | | | | 
ment, c.if £/2240 Ib 133.2) 129.7] 134.1 | 132.0 | 127.6 | 120.4 | 115.0 | 99.1 | 101.1 | 99.6 94.2 94.1 
Paim oil | | 
European ports: Nigerian, 5%, } | | 
bulk, nearest forward ship- j | | 
ment, c.if £/2240 Ib. 83.3 84.4) 84.5 83.2; 81.5 | 81.5 | 81.5) 796; 803| 81.8) 81.2 


Groundnut cake | | 
U.K.: Nigerian, 56%, protein, 
nearest forward shipment,c.i.f | | | 


| 
at ports £/2240 Ib 38.0 37.8) 376 33.9 33.8 3448 35.8 36.4 37.2 37.8 37.0 34.5 
Coffee | 
France: Ivory Coast Robusta, ex | | 
warehouse, Le Havre® F. franes/kg. 350 348 53.44 3 3.40 3.38 3.41 
U.S.: Spot, New York 
Brazilian Santos No. 4 U.S. ¢ /ib 36.6 35.8 
Colombian Manizales U.S. e /ib 45.2 M40) 457) 4 


w 


37.0| 37.0| 37.2 | 
45.1| 452] 44.7 | 


FS 
so fF 


Cocoa beans | | 
European ports: Good ferment- | } | } 
ed Ghana, nearest forward ship- | 

ment, c.i.f Sh./50 kg 250 244 229 221 215 218 =| 220)—|:221 } 
U.S.: Spot, New York } | 
Accra U.S. @ /ib %4.1 31.4) 30.0 28.7 27.3) 281) 286} | 
Bahia U.S. ¢/lb 33.9 30.9; 29.8 28.2 | 25.9 | 26.1 | 26.0 | 


~ 
~ 
w 


29 «| 213 «| 245 206 





| 

| 
9| 2.0 29.0| 29.6 28.1 
9) 27.5 26.1 26.6 26.3 


ww 
oo 

















Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau 
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Table 15. - Price series of international significance 


Tableau 15. - Séries de prix d'intérét international 























(continued) (suite) 
a ats Currency 
Commodity : Description - 1959 1960 
of series or ae . a ae 
Produits : Spécifications ——_ Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. | March April | May June | July Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
| | if | Bi | 
Tea | } } | } 
Ceylon: For export, high grown, | | | | | | } | 
auction price*, Colombo..... Rupees/Ib. 2.16) 2.10 2.02} 2.00) 2.08; 1.92) 1.84; 1 79} 1.90} 2.23) 2.30) 2.17) 2.29 
India: For export, auction price® | | | | | | | | } 
eee Pe ee Rupees/Ib. 2 a 2.35 2.26 2 13} 1.89) - : | 2.26) 2.84 2.71; 262 2.48 2.38 
} | | | 
Pepper | | 
U.S.: Black, Malabar, spot New | } | | | | 
Wi sde rns vinte degeaegssnnesio’ U.S. ¢./Ib. 40.8 49.5 71.0| 61.6 59.8 | 62.4 59.3} 66.1] 628/ 57.5 | 54.2 500; 53.5 
Tobacco | } | } 
S. and N. W. Rhodesia: Flue- | | | 
cured, auction price......... Pence/Ib. } - | | 30.2| 33.6| 386) 394! 380) 27.8] 16.0 — 
U.S.: Flue-cured, auction price. . U.S. e@./Ib. 52.0 | 43.0 — - 55.1 | 57.9| 61.3] 60.9| 57.0 
Cigarette leaf, unstemmed, | | | 
average import value from | | | | 
WEEE nadukeeaicscauven ssh U.S. e./Ib. 69.1 | 69.2] 68.9/ 69.2 | 69.7 | 67.6) 69.9} 69.9 67.1 69.4) 66.9 59.0 
Cotton | | 
U.K.: c.i.f. Liverpool: | | | | 
American, Texas Middling | | | | | 
WT itvcdereesagdesenanal Pence/Ib. 21.0 22.1 21.8 21.8 | ,21.8 22.0} 21.8] 21.9) 21.9 } 21.8) 22.1 22.2; 22.6 
Egyptian, Karnak, fully good. Pence/Ib. 33.1 | 35.8} 40.7 | 45.0) 42.1) 41.8| 41.9 41.9) 41.4) 414.2) 44.6) 41.7; 42.1 
Flax 
U.K.: Belgian, medium, water- | | 
retted, c.i.f., at ports........ £/2240 Ib. 249 | 245 245 | 245) =| 241 240 240 =| 240 240 244 246 «=| 249 252 
Jute | | } 
U.K.: Raw, Pakistan, mill firsts, | | | | | } 
ee £/2240 Ib. 110.1 | 115.4 | 117.1 | 113.5 | 114.0 | 115.6 | 144.3 | 139.6 | 121.6 | 123.3 | 131.1 | 184 6 | '°195.0 
Sisal | 
U.K.: British East African No. 1, } | 
CAS, CORGGN oii 6 3 60. 0:050 ohiste ve £/2240 Ib. 91.9 | 97.1 | 100.4 103.0 | 103.0 | 103.0 |103.0 102.0 | 99.4) 102.6 | 103.0/ 1030; 1022 
| 
Silk | | 
U.S.: Japanese, raw, 20/22 denier, | } | | | 
grade 2A, New York........ US $/ib. 4.33) 4.48 4 49) 4.40| 4&4 32) 4.37 444 4.52 459° 480) 4.96 4.74 4.69 
Rayon’! 
Italy: Viscose filament, 120/28 1000 lire/ | 
Ss He ivaniveyccccsoce 100 kg. 91.4) 91.4 91.4) 9.4] 91.4) 91.4 91.4 91.4, 91.4 91.4 91.4 5°91 4) 1991.4 
Japan: Viscose filament, for ex- | } } | | 
en eee Yen/Ib. 153 150 147 | 147. | 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 147 
Wool | 
U.K.: Dominion, clean: | | | 
A ee eee Pence/ib. 95 97 %6 1 83. i 2.) 8 92 88 82 82 81 84 
iinnanesddnaes nghecenenae Pence/Ib. 73 | 7% ae i 75 | 7% 74 68 | «(68 65 65 68 
U.S.: Buenos Aires, greasy V/VI's, | | | 
clean basis, in bond, Boston. . U.S. ¢./Ib. 76.0; 78.2] 81.0) 81.0)| 81.2 82.0} 82.0; 82.0; 820 820 806) 765 76.5 
Rubber 
Singapore: f.o.b., in bales: | } 
eS ee ere Straits e./!b. 127.1 | 117.1 | 114.1 | 115.1 } 119.0 | 120.0 | 128.9 | 123.9 | 109.4 | 100.1 | 100.9 95.1 
nS Saar ee 120.9 | 115.5 | 113.2 | 113.6 | 115.6 | 115.3 | 118.7 | 118.8 | 107.8 999.0) 97.9 92.9 
No. 3 blanket crepe......... 114.6 113.7 | 112.4 | 112.0 | 113.4 | 112.0 | 114.0 | 112.4 | 102.5 90.8 79.5 
} | } ] 
ins ccnreccgsinduephancadaus 
U.K.: Smichfield Market, London: 
Argentine, hindquarters chilled Pence/Ib. 22.4 | 26.6 27.4 aw.) ae 32.6 29.4 27.5 29.1 30.4 31.5 27.6 24.7 
Australian, hindquarters frozen Pence/Ib. 20.2 | 21.0 | 25.6} 26.8) | 24.2) 25.0) 25.1 23.4 
Lamb 
U.K.: New Zealand, frozen car- | 
casses, Smithfield Market, 
SE hc ndancntcadssoncunt Pence/Ib. 18.7 23.9 | 27.8 26.1 24.2 24.1 24.4 25.8 26.8 27.2 26.3 25.4 22.6 
Bacon 
U.K.: Danish, Selection A, ex | 
quay, London Provision Ex- | } | | | 
Ss cedars heknsene ote Sh./112 Ib. 285 | 281 275 270 254 260 265 271 286 298 298 290 312 
Tallow 
U.S.: Fancy, bulk, f.o.b. New | | | | | 
WOES @ dedh sc Pekdics Gdabh ee US. e./Ib. 6.92) 6.67 6.37} 6.28) 6.49) 6.70) 6.47) 6.25 6.50 641, 625 6.12 6 45 
Lard | } 
U.S.: Pure, refined, 37-Ib. cans, | j } 
SS ee eee US e/Ib. 10.7 10.2 102; 108] 11.7 | 11:5 11.8 12.8 132 12.0 125 13.3 
| } i \ 








10.0 / 





For notes, see end of table 
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Table 15. - Price series of international significance Tableau 15. - Séries de prix d’intérét international 
(continued) (suite) 
Commodity : Description pm geome 1959 1960 
of series am EE i —— = Se ical ihaiaiiegeah tieemaigethadetaenintnammearasibaeia = 
Produits : Spécifications pr Nov Dec Jan. Feb March | April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov 
| = =e — 2 eee eee ee ee 
ni 
Hides | | 
U.K.: Argentine, frigorifico, ox, | | | | | | 
Se eee Pence/Ib. 158 17.2] 20.4] 189 | 18.9 | 194) 17.3] 15.2] 15 3 | 14.8 14.2 13 2 | 141 
U.S.: Native steers, heavy 58 Ib. | | | | | | | 
and upward, Chicago........ U.S. @ /ib. 14.3 15.0] 13.5 132 13.8 | 14.3) 145 13.8| 140 | 14.4 | 13.9 13.2 128 
| | | | | 
Butter | | 
U.K.: Salted, London Provision | | 
Exchange: | | | } | | 
Danish .. pbidbanawsen 490 | 440 413 358 | 331 | 293 293 ~=| 300 323 | 318 298 =| 329 336 
New Zealand, finest. . Sh./ 112 Ib. 410 410 402 352 325 =| 290 | 290 | 295 310 | 302 | 282 290 | 266 
| | | 
| | | | 
Cheese 
U.K.: New Zealand, waxed, | | | | 
finest, white, London Provision | } | 
NNT bs odds veebnrsdavrac Sh./112 Ib. 301 301 289 250 | 231 «| 231'—| (231 231 «| 231=| «231 | 231 231 231 
| | | | 
Eggs } 
Denmark Price paid produc- | | 
ers by the Danish Egg Export | | } | | | 
Co-operative homed Kr./kg. 3.80 3.31 2.71; 238 2.445 262 3.12) 2.78) 346) 3.94 3.91; 3.85) 14.16 
Netherlands Producer price, Guilders | | | | | | 
Roermond auctions..... , 100 kg. 235 =| 196 160 | 144 145 | 161 | 185 181 } 218 | 214 | 221 | 227 
FISH AND FISHERY 
PRODUCTS } | 
! 
Fresh and frozen fish 
U.K. - England and Wales 
British landings, average unit | 
value, all sizes : | 
Cod Sh./112 Ib. 77.8 71.1 68.7; 693] 650) 694) 568) 543 58 4 70 5 70 7 | 
Haddock 95.0 90.9 95.0} 933) 71.1 73.1 | 74.0 | 68.4 | 75 4 | 74.9 | 77.5 | 
Plaice 136.5 | 153.7 | 129.1 | 102.9 | 133.3 | 108.1 | 135.8 | 125.0 | 150 3 | 1413 | 1508 
Herrings ... - 41.5) 41.5 621| 27.4) 408] 388] 382) 394) 306| 267| 280 
U.S.: Perch (ocean), fillets, frozen, | | | } | | 
5-ib. cellowrapped pkgs., price | | | | | | 
to primary wholesalers, Boston U.S. ¢ /Ib 23.4) 20] 244] 265] 25.1] 25.9] 25.8) 25.2) 25.0) 24.5 24.5) 260); 27.5 
Shrimp, frozen, headless 5-ib | | | | | | 
carton, average price, Chicago U.S. ¢ /Ib 62.4; 642 65.6 | 67.4 68.1 767); 794) 802 | 77.8 65.7 69.5 | 741 | 728 
Salted fish 1000 lire | | | | | | 
italy: Cod, salted, pressed, Genoa 100 kg 23.5 23.5 23.5 23.5 23.5 | 235) 21.8) 222 222| 22.2! 240! 240) '°240 
} | } | } 
Canned fish 
U.S Sardines, Maine in oil, | 
brokers’ quotations, delivered } } | } 
New York vate U.S. S/case'* 875 8 75 8.75 8.75 8.75} 8.75} 875) 875) 8.75) 8.75} 8.75) 8.69 8 50 
Tuna, light meat, solid pack, | | | | | 
brokers to dealers, Los Angeles U.S. 8/case** 10 8 10 8 108 10.8 10 8 | 11.1 11.1 | 11.1 11.1 11.1 11.7 | 11.1 ] 
Fish meal 
U.S.: Menhaden, 60% protein, | | 
100-ib. Burlap or paper bag, | | } } | 
New York quotations, f.o.b U.S. $ | | 
East Coast plants ; 2000 Ib. 123 119 113 | 108 | 105 103 | 101 %6 92 1 | 92 93 ; 9 
| | | 
Fish oil 
U.S.: Menhaden crude, tanks, | | | | | | 
f.o.b. ship, Baltimore U.S. e /ib 7.25 7.20 7.00; 7.00 6.95 6.75 6.75 650) 6 25| 6 25) 625) 6 00| 6.00 
Whale oil | | 
European ports: Crude, bulk, ex | | | | | | 
tank, Rotterdam . £/1000 kg. 78.1 77.9 77.9| 77.3 74.6) 73.8 74.2) 74.8) 72.5 | 72.6 73.2) 72.1 | 757 
FOREST PRODUCTS | 
Lumber 
Canada: Fir, finish B and better, Can. $/1000 | 
1” x 6” board feet 146 7 | 146.7 | 148.4 | 148.4 | 149.2 | 149.2 | 147.4 | 147.4 147.4 | 144.0 | 152.8 | 1528 142.1 
Germany,Western: Edged spruce | | | | | | | 
fir boards, 3 to 6 m. length, 
8-18 cm. width, 21-34 mm | | | 
thick, 3rd quality, sawmill DM/cubic | | | 
price, unloaded, Bavaria meter 150 8 | 150.8 | 150 8 | 150.9 | 151.2 | 152.0 | 152.5 | 152.5 | 152.8 | 152 8 | 152.8 | 153.8 | 1540 
Sweden: 2%" x7" u/s red } 
wood battens, f.o.b., export 1000 Kronor/ | | | 
price, Harnosand district standard 1.20 1.20 1.22 1.24 1.25; 1.26) 1 26) 1.26 1 . 1.26 1.26} 
| | | | 
Pour les notes, voir fin du tableau. 
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ynal Table 15. - Price series of international significance Tableau 15. - Séries de prix d’intérét international 
(concluded) (fin) 
Commodity : Description Currency 1959 1960 
; and unit 
of series Sad —— ee eee me a 
Vv. Produits: Spécifications prignee Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. | March | April May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. 
| es oe | 
U.K.: Average import value, | } | | | 
c.i.f., sawn softwood...... de {/standard 70.0 | 71.8 74.0 | 75.5 78.8 | 79.3 76.6; 74.9) 75.5 | 742 76.5 | 76.5 
41 U.S.: Douglas fir, dried 2” x | 
4” x 16’, mixed carlots, f.o.b. U.S. $/1000 | | | | 
28 PR ccccutéachag oleae ind oat board feet 82.3 82.6 83 5 | 83 5 832) 83.2 | 825 | 804) 808 80.2 80.1 |'°79.0 
Wood pulp | | | 
Canada: Dry, unbleached strong | | | 
sulphite, full freight allowed, | | | | | | 
6 Eastern Canadian mill....... Can $/2000 Ib. | 128.2 | 128.3 | 128.7 | 128.5 | 128 2 | 130.1 132.0 132.1 | 131.6 | 129.8 | 130.2 | 131.5 | 131.4 
6 Finland: Unbleached sulphate, 1000 markkaa/ | | | | 
average export value........ 1000 kg. 29.5 | 29.6 29.9 | 29.8! 306) 31.2!) 30.9 | 31.1 30.7 30.5 32.6 | 
Sweden: Bleached dissolving sul- | | 
phite, average export value... | Kronor/1000 kg. | 839 | 821 834 | 840 849 | 827 | 831 | 828 | 844 846 865 | 861 
| | | 
1 Newsprint | | | | 
Canada: Wholesale price f.o.b | | | 
mill, Southern Quebec...... Can. $/2000 Ib. 111.5 | 111.6 | 111.9 | 111.8 | 111.5 | 113.1 | 1148 | 115.5 | 115.1 | 113.5 | 113.8 | 114.9 
Finland: Average export value. 1000 markkaa/ 40.6 5 408 40.7 40.8 40.6 41.0 41.1 | 40.8) 41.0 40.7 | 
1000 kg. | | } | | | | 
4.16 U.K.: Average import value.... £/112 Ib 2 » 2.78 2.78 2 7 2.79 2.77 2 * 2.79) 2.78| 2 75) 2.75} 2.79) 
. ' 
Paper | | | | 
Finland: Kraft, average export 1000 markkaa/ 46.7| 467 45.8 47.6| 47.0) 47.2 47.7 47.2 47.2 46.0 46.6 | 
WING 6 ah.ecutace saa enan ie 1000 kg. | | } 
| | 
SUMMARY PRICE INDEX 
United Nations price index of | } | | 
primary commodities in in- —_—. <_ — a —_ —— . a ee 
ternational trade (1953 = 100) | 
All agricultural commodities:..... 93 92 91 91 
| RS Se ea 90 87 86 89 
| ESE SORES Se %6 98 98 } 93 
AGRICULTURAL COSTS | | 
AND SERVICE | 
7.5 | | 
Maritime freight rates } } | | 
28 Grain to U.K.: | | | | 
From U.S. Goll........: Sh./2240 |b. 58.3 60 0 55.4| 58.5| 564| 56.2] 57.2 ; 506) 47.0) 51.8) 52.2 | 53.4| 56.8 
From St. Lawrence.......... 47.5 | 47.5 47.5 | 45.5| 45.9) 46.8 45.0 | 38.1 | 37.0} 390) 406] 43.6| 466 
40 From Northern Range....... 47.5| 48.2] 46.0; 45.5 45.2 | 46.3 | 47.0 | 41.6 38.8) 42.5 42.1 456)| 47.8 
U.K. - General trip charter’*.. | | | | | | 
Index numbers (1953 = 100).. 107 | 106 106 99 | 94 98 93 | 93 | 92 92 9s | 
Fertilizers'® | 
8 50 Ammonium sulphate: Germany, } | | } | 
Western: 21%, bulk, whole- DM/100 kg. | | | j | 
sale price, delivered......... nitrogen 97.8 | 98.8 | 100 8 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 102 8 | 102 8 | 102.8 89.1 91.1 91.7 92.5 95.7 
Superphosphate: U.K.: 18%, | | | | 
6-ton lots, wholesale price, } | 
EROGES wrccdcosereccnwags as £/ 2240 Ib. 14.4) 144 14.4 14.4, 144 14.4 144 14.4) 144) 141/ 13.8) 13.8) 13.8 
Muriate of potash : | | | | 
Germany, Western: 40%, DM/100 kg. | | | | } | | 
1 bulk, wholesale price,delivere: K*O 26.6 | 27.7 28.1 28.1 | 28.1 28.1) 24.0) 248 | 24.8/ 25.4) 25.9 | 265 27.1 
| | | | | | | 
1The contract price of rice shipped from Burma to Ceylon under bilateral 1Le prix contractuel du riz expédie e 4 Ceylan en vertu d'accorc 
6.00 trade agreements was £ 33 per 2,240 Ib., f.0.b. Burma ports through 1959 and commerciaux bilatéraux était de £33 | f.o.b. ports birmans jusqu'a 
£ 32 from January 1960. The basic variety is Ngatsein small mills specials fin 1959 et € 32 a partir de janvier surtout de la variété Naat 
42% broken: 2 The contract price for 96° raw sugar paid by the U.K. Gov- sein small mills specials », 42° je brisure ?Le prix contractuel paye par 
ernment to Commonwealth producers was £ 45.2.0 in 1959 and ¥¢ 44.8.10 le gouvernement britannique aux producteurs du Commonwealth pour 
57 in 1960 >From this month forward prices are quoted in new francs (I new ucre brut de 96° était de £ 45/2/0 en 1959 et de £ 44/8/10 en 1960. — 2A partir 
franc 100 old francs) *Price quoted for 30-kg. case. Average for 39-kg de ce mois, les prix sont cotés en nouveaux francs (1 NF 100 anciens francs) 
case is 54.9. — §31-kg. case. — *From August 1960, 66's. — 7 Ports concerned * Prix coté pour la caisse de 30 kg. La moyenne pour la caisse de 39 kg est 
may be Antwerp/Rotterdam-Hamburg/Bremen/Marseille. — *From June through de 54,9 *Caisse de 31 kg *A partir d’aodt 1960, 66’ *Les ports ¢ 
October, Marseille. * Exclusive of export duty and excise Export duty in question peuvent étre Anvers/Rott Hambou Bréme/Marseille SA 
rupees per Ib. : India : 0.26, plus excise duty equivalent to 0.4d., 0.7 d., or partir de juin jusqu’a octobre, Mars * Non cor les droits d'exporta 
according to district of production. Ceylon : 0.42 1 Provisional tion et les taxes. Les droits d’exportation sont, en roupies par Ib : Inde 26 
2.1 price of German viscose staple, bright, ex mill, North Rhine-Westphalia plus une taxe équivalent a 0,4, 0,7 ou 1,8 penny selon la région de produc 
2.55 DM per kg. throughout this period ; the price of British standard tion. Ceylan: 0,42 1°Chiffre provisoire 11Le prix de la fibranne viscose alle 
se staple, 11/, denier 17/,, inch staple, was 22.75 pence throughout thi mande, brillante, a l'usine Nord-Rhin-Wesphalie, était de DM 2,55 le kg. pen- 
period. — 1100 3"/,-0z, cans per case. — 1948 614-02. cans per case. — '*Based Jant toute la période; le prix de la fibrar cose «standard » britannique 
on weighted average of quotations of ships of all flags on important routes all 1% ier, fibre de re d'inch était de 15 pence pendant toute la période 
40 over the world in which U. K. tramps ships were employed in 1951, except 12Caisses de 100 boites de 3'/, oz.— '*Caisses de 48 bottes de 6% oz.—'*Ba 
U.K.-Elbe/Brest route. — '* Net of subsidies paid to farmers. sur la moyenne pondérée des taux des navires battant tous pavillons sur toute 
les importantes routes du monde sur lesquelles navigait en 1951 la flotte br 
tannique de tramps, A l'exception de la route Royaume-Uni-Elbe/Brest 15Nor 
— compris les subventions aux exploitants 
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Table 16. - Fluid milk: Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 16. - Lait liquide: Prix dans certains pays 
















































































Canada Icaly ’ ' 
SERA BB 5 a Germany, | cient | Nether- | United United 
F | " Denmark Western ! | " lands | Sweden Kingdom States 
Year and month | | | 
Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 
Année et mois 4 te ee eS sees +2 ~ Pt eee 
| : | 
Kroner} | Marks/ | Guilders Kronor| |  Pence/ Dollars/ 
Dollars/100 Ib. 100 kg. | 100 kg. 1000 Lire/hl. 100 kg. | 100kg. | gallon | 100 Ib. 
' 
| | | | | 
OE ssdascaaventant ane 263 | 3.91 =| 34.6 123.5 4.64 4.15 | 7.5 29.1 33.9 3.89 
Ge osodsascerssseee<e 2.97 | 4.08 | 34.4 25.6 4.78 4.22 | 22.0 31.4 36.1 4.58 
CEE coninccanerdcos 2.9% | 4.37 38.1 26.6 5.54 4.77 20.8 34.4 | 38.1 4.85 
Ph centectaandhieeneed 2.86 | 441 | 38.2 25.8 6.00 4.63 21.5 34.7 38.8 4.32 
DEE wakdevannacbeneeess 2.84 4.37 | 38.0 27.6 6.00 4.14 | 23.2 34.5 38.4 3.97 
Si teehee pencoade 2.85 | 4.33 40.4 29.5 5.93 3.9% | 24.0 | 35.8 39.1 4.00 
err 2.90 | 4.32 | 38.9 31.9 5.20 3.99 | 28.4 40.5 38.7 4.14 
Ol wad netengenknesaun 3.00 | 4.53 34.6 35.2 | 5.20 4.23 28.5 39.9 36.1 4.21 
SUE sengsavuneches cures 3.09 4.63 31.7 33.5 5.66 4.82 | 28.0 38.1 36.5 4.12 
TE cdsdcsecdcovecantss 3.18 | 4.69 40.0 34.0 5.70 4.9% *28.9 41.2 337.7 4.15 
| | 
GOP TE ia ov ecnesdaceess 2.96 | 4 62 | 36.8 32.3 5.70 4.9 | 18.6 | 37.4 31.5 3.92 
Diicnneuiecaaxewa 2.99 | 4.61 | 41.5 33.1 5.70 5.08 | 19.6 | 39.5 36.5 4.11 
Dir aio whedinay 3.06 | 4.64 41.9 34.1 5.70 5.33 22.4 | 44.2 40.2 4.38 
Ti vkewa ben vnanomed 3.21 4.80 | 45.6 36.1 5.70 5.49 | 29.4 45.7 42.6 4.57 
Me conkvenenenemade 3.40 | 4.81 49.3 37.9 5.70 5.52 | 30.6 46.4 43.6 4.62 
hectnceneanneres 3.49 | 4.79 46.0 37.7 5.70 5.32 | 23.4 46.6 43.5 4.49 
WEE Bacbsccssncssscnese 3.55 | 4.77 | 42.3 34.6 5.70 5.16 21.6 45.4 43.2 4.36 
WE ccccccscncces 3.54 | 4.7% | 40.0 34.9 5.70 4.86 | 19.6 44.8 “1.9 4.27 
) Pee 3.39 | 4.78 | 36.8 33.1 5.70 4.55 15.8 44.2 39.2 4.19 
IV wc cccccccccccees 3.19 4.77 34.8 32.3 5.70 4.42 | 15.1 42.4 34.6 3.96 
V secceccoesere 3.01 | 4.72 | 33.4 31.3 | 5.70 4.43 | 14.8 | 39.7 25.4 3.82 
eee 2.89 | 4.72 | 33.4 30.7 | 5.70 4.44 14.6 38.8 25.3 3.80 
VU cccccccccccoes 2.9% 4.70 | 35.4 31.2 5.70 444 15.1 | 39.0 30.0 3.95 
VUE wc ereccsceneee 2.97 4.70 36.7 31.6 5.70 4 4% 16.7 39.9 35.5 4.15 
> ee 3.07 | 4m | 36.9 32.7 5.70 4.61 | 18.8 | 44.0 37.3 4.42 
x } 37.0 33.2 5.70 450 | 45.8 38.9 4.57 
Pil becconcursxeens | 75 | | = | tt 40.2 4.64 
| | 
Prices in U.S. dollars/nl. — Prix en dollars U.S./hl 
| | | | | | 
OO  pchenndececsncyiey 5.17 7.69 4.86 15 43 7.43 6.64 | 4.47 | 5.45 | 8.70 8.32 
ees ae ea bh ean Sie 6.04 | 8.30 4.83 5.91 7.65 6.75 3.62 | 5.89 9.26 9.79 
tl atibectinnnnanixanh 6.43 | 9.56 | 5.35 6.14 8.87 7.63 | > 6.45 9.78 10.37 
Di otavacgepntepoadent 6.22 9.59 | 5.36 5.96 9.60 7.40 | 5.48 6.51 | 9.96 9.24 
0 RR Ee 6.24 9.60 5.34 6.37 9.60 | 6.64 | 5.91 | 6.47 9.85 8.49 
Wl <¢.4d amanda hvane 6.17 9.37 5.68 6.81 9.49 6.33 | 6.14 | 6.71 10.03 8.56 
i heuwseawaedeedred 6.31 | 9.40 5.47 7.64 8.32 6.38 | 7.26 7.59 9.93 8.85 
A er 6.69 10.10 4.86 8.12 | 8.32 6.76 | 7.26 | 7.48 9.26 9.00 
ee Se ER oar a 6.81 10.21 | 4.45 7.74 9.05 Ae 7.16 | 7.14 9.37 8.81 
SP ekienisvenésexadnce 7.10 10.47 | 5.61 7.3 | 9.12 7.90 | 7.38 | 7.72 °9.68 8.87 
Ok Eres 6.60 10.30 | 5.17 | 7.46 9.12 7.86 4.75 | 7.01 8.08 8.38 
_ Sea: 6.72 10.36 | 5.83 | 7.64 9.12 8.12 5.01 | 7.41 9.37 8.79 
Pitabeasexeeers 6.86 10.47 5.88 7.88 9.12 8.53 | 5.73 | 8.29 10.32 9.37 
| RE ERE 7.25 | 10.84 6.41 8.34 9.12 8.79 | 7.52 | 8.57 10.93 9.77 
ee eae 7.66 | 10.84 6.93 8.75 9.12 8.84 7.82 | 8.70 11.19 9.88 
ics seurdina 7.83 10.75 | 6.46 8.71 | 9.12 8.83 5.977 | 8.74 | 11.16 9.60 
} | 
te A east 7.97 | 10.70 5.94 7.99 | 9.12 8.26 | 5.50 | gsi | 11.09 9.32 
aed andeiniadiots 7.% | 10.70 5.61 8.06 | 9.12 7.78 5.01 | 8.40 10.75 9.13 
a 7.58 | 10.68 5.16 7.64 9.12 7.28 4.04 | 8.29 10.06 8.96 
Vv. 7.06 | 10.56 4.88 7.46 9.12 7.07 3.85 | 7.95 8 88 8.47 
Wiasticcdetreddbates 6 52 10.22 4.69 7.23 | 9.12 | 7.08 | 3.76 | 7.44 6.52 8.17 
OT tesawetesascrese 6.31 10.30 4.69 7.09 | 9.12 7.10 aa 7.28 6.49 8.13 
WR ewisctccivned 6.44 | 10.30 4.97 7.21 | 9.12 7.11 | 3.86 7.31 7.70 8.45 
ME Srudcauvecs ees 6.55 | 10.36 5.15 7.30 | 9.12 | 7.14 | 425 | 7.48 9.11 | 8.87 
Th cvecandvavas 6.71 | 10.32 5.18 7.55 | 9.12 | 7.38 4.79 | 8.25 9.57 9.45 
Matsicyusivséscouke | ‘ | 5 20 7.67 | 9.12 7.21 | 8.59 9.98 | 9.77 
er ee | | 5.27 | ; 10.32 9.92 
} | 
From this year forward, season average: Western Germany, July-June; 1A partir de cette année, moyenne de la campagne laitiére: Allemagne occi- 
Netherlands, November-October. — *Guaranteed price for a quantity of 5 dentale, juillet-juin; Pays-Bas, novembre-octobre. — *Prix garanti pour une 
million tons. *Provisional quantité de 5 millions de tonnes. — *Chiffre provisoire. 


Canada: | - Combined sales of milk, cream, and farm butter (all in terms of 
milk) average producer price. If - Milk sold for fluid use, average producer 
ri Denmark: Whole milk, 3.65 percent butterfat content, for all types 
of utilization, average producer price. — Germany, Western: Whole milk, 
average producer price. Italy: | - Cow's milk for fluid use, producer 
price, — Milan. I] - Cow's milk for industrial use, producer price, Milan. — Nether- 
lands: Whole milk, average producer price, excluding final settlement pay- 
ments by dairie Sweden : Milk of 3.5 percent butterfat content, average 
producer price ; includes extra payments for milk from tuberculin-tested herds, 
but excludes dividends United Kingdom : Whole milk, average producer 
pool price in England and Wales, including quality premiums, level delivery 
bonuses and Exche United States : Whole milk, delivered to 
iverage producer price 


p 


quer payment 
ints and dealer 


Canada: | - Ventes totales de lait, créme et beurre de ferme (le tout exprimé 
en équivalent de lait), prix moyen ala production. Il - Lait pour consommation 
a l'état liquide, prix moyen a la production Danemark: Lait entier, contenant 
3,65 pour cent de matiére grasse, pour tous usages, prix moyen a la produc- 
tion. — Allemagne occidentale : Lait entier, prix moyen a la production. - 
Italie: 1- Lait de vache pour consommation 4 |'état liquide, prix 4 la production, 
Milan. tl - Lait de vache pour transformation industrielle, prix ala production, 
Milan. — Pays-Bas: Lait entier, prix moyen a la production, non compris les 
sommes versées en réglement définitif par les laiteries. — Suéde: Lait conte- 
nant 3,5 pour cent de matiére grasse, prix moyen a la production ; y compri 
les paiements supplémentaires pour le lait provenant de troupeaux tubercu- 
linés mais non compris les dividendes. — Royaume-Uni: Lait entier, prix moyen 
i la production du « pool » en Angleterre et pays de Galles, y compris les pri- 
mes de qualité, les primes pour livraisons égalisées pendant toute l'année et 
les paiements de |’Echiquier. — Etats-Unis: Lait entier, livré aux laiteries et aux 
revendeurs, prix moyen a la production. 
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Table 17. - Butter: Prices in selected countries 


Tableau 17. - Beurre: Prix dans certains pays 


































































































é Union of} United Kingdom . 

Nee alas Australia| Belgium | Canada | Denmark| France Gormony, Ireland —— Sweden vine. oan rl = | . ce 7 = 
month 
Na Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 

Année ; ——— = se 
ot mow Sh./ Francs/ | Cents/ Kroner/ Francs/ Marks/ Sh./ Guilders/ | Kronor/ Francs/ Pence/ Sh./ Sh. Cents/ 

112 Ib. kg. | Ib 100 kg. kg. 00 kg. | 112 Ib 100 kg. | 100 kg. kg. Ib. 112 Ib. | 112 Ib | Ib 
were. 1324 78.2 58.0 571 542 490 350 420 | 495 8.60 | 30.0 165 | 165 61.7 
ie le eee 429 82.8 65.0 559 563 548 383 393 570 8.80 31.2 222 222 69.2 
eee 483 86.0 62.4 618 644 570 399 424 587 8.97 33.0 252 252 72.2 
eee 490 85.2 61.0 662 640 551 426 392 603 9.22 36.2 304 304 65.9 
GRR So nccc cones 475 82.9 59.9 655 538 566 430 389 605 9.18 37.5 374 373 59.7 
eee 466 83.5 59.8 676 569 606 430 423 616 9.30 37.5 398 355 57.4 
FRG ccccbeuwe 458 82 8 58.6 659 608 618 430 419 665 9.63 37.5 390 323 59.2 
) aa 452 85.7 60.7 551 577 630 428 418 635 9.80 37.5 320 285 59.6 
ee 478 80.3 64.5 449 636 613 416 331 | 513 9.78 37.5 274 237 58.7 
eee *457 82.2 65.0 653 7911 626 420 405 | 547 9 65 37.8 383 345 59.8 
Pee 457 79.2 64.4 600 768 608 428 395 | 506 9.65 37.5 381 354 58.0 
WOM oocseay 457 81.5 64.4 700 830 618 428 412 539 9.65 37.5 413 376 60.1 
een 457 82.9 64.4 710 862 627 428 452 565 9.65 37.5 430 392 62.6 
oes 457 84.9 64.5 750 881 647 428 514 589 9.65 37.5 453 399 61.8 
BD csp ccnn 457 86.0 64.7 792 866 692 428 592 613 9.65 39.0 490 410 64.0 
2 eee 457 86.4 65.2 777 882 612 428 454 615 9.65 | 39.0 440 410 64.0 
i) eee 457 | 86.4 65.5 700 8.78 600 428 436 605 9.65 39.0 413 402 58.0 
D ccchesgad 457 | 85.0 65.5 687 7.69 593 428 436 605 9.65 39.0 358 352 58.0 
ee 457 | 83.2 65.5 610 7.00 584 428 4 354 605 9.65 39.0 331 325 58.0 
COP 457 81.3 65.3 562 7.36 575 445 349 505 39.0 293 290 58.0 
PP oacenepae 457 80.0 64.3 530 7.48 564 456 349 505 39.0 293 290 57.9 
we cabacuie 457 80.2 63.9 530 7.18 558 456 349 505 40.0 300 295 58.0 
DP esccene _ 80.0 63.9 530 7.36 561 456 349 505 40.0 323 310 58.0 
We 3:.enac | 80.1 64.0 530 7.28 563 456 349 505 400 318 302 59.1 
OS Sus es ; 81.4 | 64.2 530 7.52 | 565 456 349 505 40.0 298 285 61.3 
| are 82.2 | 64.7 559 7.71 572 456 349 522 “ 329 290 60.8 
Be <cpcienmte 84.1 65.2 580 | 7.65 578 ae 350 555 336 | 286 61.5 

Prices in U.S. dollars/kg. — Prix en dollars U.S./kg 
| | | 
10.71 1.56 1.18 0.83 1.55 | 1.17 | 0.96 1.10 | 0.96 | 1.99 0.77 045 | O45 1.36 
0.95 1.66 1.36 0.81 1.61 1.30 1.06 | 1.03 1.10 2.03 0.80 0.61 0.61 1.53 
1.06 1.72 1.41 0.90 1.84 1.36 | 1.10 1.12 | 1.13 2.08 0.85 0 69 0.69 1.59 
1.08 | 1.70 1.37 0.96 1.83 1.31 1.18 hae ee | 2.15 0.93 0.84 0.84 1.45 
1.05 1.66 1.36 0.95 1.54 1.35 | 1.19 1.02 1.17 2.14 0% 1.03 1.03 1.32 
1.03 1.67 1.34 0.98 1.63 144 | 1.19 1.11 t.%,1 2.4% 0.96 1.10 0.98 1.26 
1.01 1.66 1.32 0.95 1.74 1.47 | 1.19 1.10 1.28 | 2.25 0.96 1.07 0.89 1.30 
1.00 1.71 1.40 0.80 1.53 1.50 1.18 1.10 1.23 | 2.29 0.96 0.88 0.78 1.31 
1.05 1.61 1.47 0.65 1.51 1.46 1.15 0.87 0.99 | 2.28 096 | 0.76 0.65 1.29 
*1.01 1.64 1.50 0.94 1.60 1.49 1.16 1.07 1.06 | 2.25 0.98 | 1.06 0.95 1.32 
1.01 1.58 1.48 0.87 1.56 1.45 | 1.18 1.04 | 0.98 | 2.25 0.96 | 1.05 0.98 1.28 
1.01 1.63 1.49 1.01 1.68 1.47 1.18 1.08 | 1.04 | 2.25 0.96 1.14 1.04 1.32 
1.01 1.66 1.50 1.03 1.75 1.49 1.18 1.19 1.09 2.25 0.96 1.18 1.08 1.38 
1.01 1.70 1.50 1.09 1.78 1.54 1.18 1.35 1.14 2.25 0.96 1.25 1.10 1.36 
1.01 1.72 1.50 1.15 1.75 1.65 1.18 1.56 4.9, | | 2eae 1.00 1.35 1.13 1.41 
1.01 1.73 1.51 1.12 1.79 1.46 1.18 1.20 1.19 | 2.25 1.00 | 1.21 1.13 1.41 
| | | 

Pee ee 1.01 1.73 1.52 1.01 | 1.78 1.43 1.18 1.15 1.17 | 2.25 1.00 | 1.14 1.11 1.28 
acésieyal 1.01 1.70 1.52 0.99 1.56 1.41 1.18 1.15 1.17 2.25 | 1.00 0.99 0.97 1.28 
DsscéesGce 1.01 1.66 1.51 0.88 1.42 1.39 1.18 0.93 1.17 | 2.25 1.00 | 0.91 0.90 1.28 
OF cskeceee 1.01 1.62 1.49 0.81 1.49 | 1.37 1.23 0.92 0.98 | oa 1.00 | 081 0.80 1.28 
BP ev ach eal 1.01 1.60 1.44 0.77 1.52 1.34 1.26 | 0.92 | 098 | | 1.00 0.81 0.80 1.28 
OC 1.01 | 1.60 1.44 0.77 1.45 1.33 1.26 0.92 | 0.98 | | 1.03 0.83 0.81 1.28 
eee } 1.60 1.44 0.77 1.49 1.34 1.26 | 0.92°| 0.98 | | 1.03 0.89 0.85 1.28 
oe 1.60 1.46 0.77 1.48 1.34 1.26 0.92 | 0.98 | } 1.03 0.88 0.83 1.30 
Cae } 1.63 1.45 0.77 4.52 |: 3.36 1.26 0.92 | 0.98 | 1.03 0.82 | 0.78 1.35 
| Fee 1.64 1.46 0.81 1.56 | 1.36 1.26 0.92 | 1.01 * 0.91 | 0.80 1.34 
Ne 1.68 | 1.47 | 086 | 155 1.38 i 0.92 | 1.07 | 0.93 | 0.79 | 1.36 

















‘From this year forward, season average July-June. — *From July 1959, inter- 
im payment. 


Australia : Average returns to manufacturers for all types of sales (local, inter- 
tate, and overseas), including cold storage charges and government subsidies. 

Belgium : Dairy, average producer price excluding tax, leading markets. — 
Canada: First grade creamery prints, wholesale price exclusive of subsidies, 
Montreal. — Denmark: Average producer price fixed by the Danish Butter 
Export Commission. — France: Wholesale price, including tax, Paris. — Germany, 
Western: Best dairy, standard selling price including packaging, free producer's 
station, Lower Saxony; from August 1954, free purchaser's station. — Ireland: 
Net returns to dairies, wholesale lots. — Netherlands: Average price paid by 
wholesalers. — Sweden: Official bulk selling price, f.0.b. dairy; from May 1953, 
salted, "* Rune "’ brand only. — Switzerland: Centrifugal, first quality, producer 
price guaranteed by the Central Milk Producers’ Union. — Union of South 
Africa: Dairy, choice, wholesale price including subsidies fixed by the Dairy 
Industry Control Board. — United Kingdom: | - Danish, finest, ex store, Lon- 
don; 1950 through April 1954, Ministry of Food first hand selling price. 11 - New 
Zealand, finest, salted, ex store, London; 1950 through Aprii 1954, Ministry of 
Food first hand selling price. — United States: Grade A, 92 score, wholesale 
price, Chicago. 


1A partir de cette année, prix moyen de la campagne commerciale juillet- 
juin. — *Depuis juillet 1959, paiement intérimaire. 


Australie: Rentrées moyennes des fabricants pour tous genres de ventes (lo- 
cales, entre Etats, a l'étranger), y compris les frais d’'entreposage frigorifique et 
les subventions du gouvernement. — Belgique: Beurre de beurrerie, prix 
moyen a la production sur les marchés régulateurs du pays, taxes non com- 
prises. - Canada: Beurre de beurrerie de premiére qualité, en pains, prix de 
gros 4 Montréal, non compris les primes. — Danemark: Prix moyen 4 la pro- 
duction fixé par la Commission danoise d'exportation de beurre. — France: 
Prix de gros, taxes comprises, Paris. — Allemagne occidentale: Beurre de beurre- 
rie, surchoix, prix de vente standard, y compris l’emballage, franco gare du 
producteur, Basse-Saxe; depuis aodt 1954, franco gare de |l’acheteur. — Irlande: 
Rentrées nettes des beurreries pour la vente en gros. — Pays-Bas: Prix moyen 
payé par les grossistes. — Suéde: Prix officiel de vente, en vrac, f.o.b. beurre. 
rie; depuis mai 1953, beurre salé, marque « Rune», seulement. — Suisse: 
Beurre centrifugé, premier choix, prix ala production garanti par |'Union 
centrale des producteurs de lait. — Union sud-africaine: Beurre de beurrerie 
premier choix, prix de gros, y compris les subventions fixées par |'Office de 


contréle de l'industrie laitiére. — Royaume-Uni: | - Beurre danois, premiére 
qualité, en entrepét, Londres; de 1950 a fin avril 1954, prix du Ministére du 
ravitaillement pour ventes directes. Il - Beurre de Nouvelle-Zélande, salé, 


premiére qualité, en entrepét, Londres; de 1950 a fin avril 1954, prix du Minis- 
tére du ravitaillement pour ventes directes. — Etats-Unis: Qualité A, 92 points, 
prix de gros, Chicago. 


Printed in Italy - TipoGRaria F. Fattir - ROMA 
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Table 18. - Cheese: Prices in selected countries 


PRICES - PRIX - PRECIOS 


Tableau 18. - Fromage: Prix dans certains pays 

















































































































| , | United Kingdom , 
Wises aia Argentina | Australia | Canada | Denmark | France wee Italy +4 a " . | a 
month | | | | | 
or Prices in local currencies — Prix en monnaies nationales 
Année a oS Ee ey 
= ae Pesos/ Sh./ Cents/ Kroner/ Francs/ Marks/ | 1000 Lire/| Guilders/ | Francs/ Sh./ Sh./ Cents/ 
kg. 112 Ib. Ib. kg. kg. 100 kg. | 100 kg. | 100 kg. | 100 kg. | 112 Ib 112 Ib. Ib. 
| | | | 

Se ie ARIES 2.91 492 | 37.0 | 3.41 | 289 | 317 168.5 200 375 100 100 35 4 
a RCE IS, TREY 3.73 | wo; 47.0 | 3.57 | 283 | 326 64.0 209 383 103 103 42.7 
a BE 3 SRE. 5.99 | 264 | 43.5 | 3.90 | 361 | 370 86.4 220 | 392 189 189 44.1 
ee SS aoe SE. 5.61 | 264 45.0 3.50 | 303 | 342 92.7 196 405 200 | 200 41 4 
| ESE SAL RSS 6.28 | 250 45.0 | 358 | 284 | 378 77.5 198 | 403 198 | 191 37.8 
aE FES SP FS 7.21 | 294 45.0 | 381 | 304 380 58.1 204 409 235 | 194 37.3 
a aE A 5 Sg SE. 8.22 250 a> | 397 311 | 364 60.5 203 428 277 278 38.1 
dR IS, 12.95 | 276 40 | 352 | 343 368 72.0 | 206 420 230 188 39.0 
RE Rs Ee. 17.12 | 307 45.5 3.09 369 | 330 77.6 | 178 440 198 188 38.9 
pT P RB +9 Lee FS. 35.22 | 2255 | 48.6 3.52 | 433 | 383 81.3 207 439 300 293 38.7 
A a 400 | 255 48.0 3.41 405 | 358 84.0 201 | 438 297 291 38.0 
eee. ; | 255 53.0 | 3.46 435 | 368 84 5 201 438 297 291 38.2 
ee a ghins 39.5 255 $3.0 | 3.75 | 470 379 76 1 212 438 296 291 38 5 
FE 39.5 | 255 | 53.0 | 4.30 490 | 388 79.0 254 | 438 305 295 38.8 

RS ALR TE. 41.0 | = | So | 4m 505 | 398 80 0 239 438 318 301 40.1 

Re ork Wahine 40.5 | 8.0 | ‘S38 490 | 393 80 0 204 | 438 311 301 41.5 

| | | | 

9 a 41.0 | 255 52.0 | 3.59 5.05 375 | 800 199 438 301 | 289 415 
Resytcenna sarees 40.5 | 255 52.0 | 3.26 | 4.75 376 | 80.0 185 | 438 272, | ~=—-250 41.5 
eR eee 40.5 | 255 So |}' 325 | 4.6 393 | 80.1 172 | 438 236 | 231 41.5 
eA eas 44.0 | 255 | 52.0 3.25 4.55 398 | 82.6 170 | 236 231 | 404 

, PPE 4 eee 45.0 255 52 0 3.25 4.20 393 840 168 | 236 | 231 | 39.2 
ES 52.0 255 go} 337 4.10 372 | 860 168 | 236 | a: | «(32 

Di venisnen sme scies 55.0 | 52.0 | 3.43 4.15 365 | 86 0 172 238 | 231 | 392 

Ws seagh axes 50.0 | Se |: pee | 'ees 367 86.0 183 | 235 | 231 | 40.1 
Ee 45.0 | 52.0 3.40 | 3.75 355 76.3 191 236 | 231 | 430 

) Ee 44.0 52.0 | 3.39 4.00 348 | 76.6 189 239 | 231 | 43.8 

Klee cece eeeeeeees 38 5 | Se ii se 380 | molt de’ 183 | 238 | 231 | 438 

| j | 
Prices in U.S. cents/kg. — Prix en cents U.S./kg 
| 

OT onde carmen seth es 40.1 75.0 94 | 927 | 75% | 109.6 52.6 86.7 27.6 276 | 78.0 
I ohne ticienat ens 53.0 95 | 51.7 | 808 | 77.6 | 1024 55.0 88 3 28.2 22 | 941 
SE eae Saccaaeeyxsbee’s 58.3 92 | 56.5 103.2 | 88.1 | 138.3 57.9 90.8 52.0 520 | 97.2 
Re, sire De et 58 3 100 9 50.7 | 86 6 814 | 1484 51 6 94.4 55.2 B22) 2 
pare RE RES 55.1 | 101.9 51 8 81.1 | 900 | 1240 521 94.0 545 52.5 | 83.3 
Bet pe ee 64.8 | 1004 55.2 | 86.9 905 | 93.0 53 7 95.4 64.8 533 | 822 
GES Eh ak 55.2 | 105.5 51.7 889 | 867 | 8 53.4 99.9 76.4 76.7 | 83.9 
at Malet ae haceke 60.8 | 105.7 51.0 | 90.9 | 87.6 | 115.2 54.3 98.0 63 4 51.9 | 86.0 
oe 67.6 | 103.4 44.7 | 87.7 | 78.6 | 126.1 46 8 102 7 545 51.8 | 85.8 
SP isvtsdeeerenhics 44.1 *56 3 111.8 ne i oe. | SRS | 130.0 545 102.5 82.8 807 | 85.3 
1959 Vil .......... 46.9 56.3 110.3 494 | 820 | 85.2 | 1344 | 52.9 | 102.2 81.8 802 | 83.8 
EE a RR ca ca 122.7 50.1 | 88.1 | 87.6 135.2 529 102 2 81.8 80.2 | » 84.2 

| Se Oe 47.4 | 56.3 | 123.3 | 543 | 9.2] 90.2 | 121.8 55.8 102.2 81.7 80.2 | 84.9 
ER A 47.7 | 56.3 | 123.4 | “3 | 99.2 | 92.4 126 4 66.8 102 2 84.1 812 | 85.5 

Ts Pinparceu dite 49.2 | 56.3 123.1 625 | 102.3 | %%8 128.0 62.9 102.2 87.5 829 | 884 
Ae ee 48.6 | 56.3 118.0 76 | 72 | “es 128.0 53.7 102.2 85.6 79.6). AS 
ee 494 | 56.3 120.3 52.0 | 1023 | 89.3 128.0 52.4 102.2 82.9 68 8 | 915 
Se 6 eee 48.9 | 56.3 120.5 47.2 | 96.2 | 89.5 128.0 48.7 102.2 74.9 63 6 91.5 
EE ee ee 488 | 56.3 | 1198 | 47.1 | 81 | 93.6 128.2 45.3 102.2 649 637 91.5 
Fe... 52.9 563 | 1187 | 47.1 922 | %%.8 132.2 44.7 5 64.9 63.7 89.1 
ee ee 54.3 56.3 | 116.0 | 47.4 | 85.1 | 93.6 134.4 44.2 65.1 63.7 86.4 

Rte atteeedees 62.8 56.3 | 117.0 | 48.8 83.0 | 886 | 137.6 44.2 65.0 63.7 | 86.4 
BE ee 66.4 | | 117.5 497 | 86.1 | 869 | 437.6 45.3 65.4 63.7 86.4 

RE as 60.4 | | 18.2 | ‘$07 | “0.0 | “ars 137.6 | 48.2 | 64.9 63.7 88.4 

Deb ecereess 54.3 117.2 49.2 | 76.0 | 84.5 122 0 50.3 des 64.9 63.7 | 94.8 
cheese re dees 53.2 Yee | me | ORS || oe 122.6 49.7 bas 65.8 | 63.7 | 9.6 
a ae 46.4 | 117.2 | 47.5 | 77.0 | +3 ae 48.2 | ie 65.4 63.7 | 96.6 

| | | | 
1From this year forward, season average ; Australia, July-June; Italy, Sep- 1A partir de cette année, prix moyen de la campagne commerciale : Australie, 


tember-August. *From July 1959 interim payment. 3Provisional. 


Argentina: Full cream, wholesale price, 
returns to manufacters for all types of sales (local, interstate, and overseas), 
including cold storage charges and government subsidies. — Canada: No. |, 
white, 30-lb. lots, wholesale price, Montreal. — Denmark: Full cream, 45 per- 
cent fat, producer price, fixed by the Danish Cheese Export Commission. — 
France: Gruyére and St. Paulin, wholesale price, including tax, Paris. — Ger- 
many, Western: Emmenthaler, first quality, 45 percent fat, dairies’ standard 
selling price, Kempten/Allgau. — lealy: Parmesan, one-year-old, first quality, 
producer price, Reggio Emilia. — Netherlands: Full-cream, factory, average 
price paid by wholesalers, Leeuwarden. — Switzerland: Emmenthaler, for ex- 
port, first quality, minimum fat content 45 percent, 60-kg. lots, producer price, 
guaranteed by the Central Milk Producers’ Union. — United Kingdom: | - 
English factory Cheddar, ex store, London; 1950 through April 1954, Ministry 
of Food first hand selling price. Il - New Zealand, finest, white, ex store, 
London; 1950 through Apri! 1954, Ministry of Food first hand selling price. — 
United States: American, No. 1, fresh, single daisies, wholesale price. Chicago. 


Buenos Aires. — Australia: Average 


juillet-juin; Italie, septembre-aodt. — *Depuis juillet 1959, paiement intérimaire 


- 8Chiffre provisoire. 


Argentine: Fromage a pate riche, prix de gros, Buenos Aires. — Australie: 
Rentrées moyennes des fabricants pour tous genres de ventes (locales, entre 
Etats, a l'étranger), y compris les frais d’entreposage frigorifique et les sub- 
ventions du gouvernement. — Canada: Blanc N° 1, meules de 30 Ib., prix de 
gros a Montréal. — Danemark: Fromage a pate riche, 45 pour cent de matiére 
grasse, prix ala production fixé par la Commission danoise d’exportation 
de fromage. — France: Gruyére et saint-paulin, prix de gros, taxes comprises, 
Paris. — Allemagne occidentale : Emmental de premiére qualité, 45 pour cent 
de matiére grasse, prix de vente «standard » des laiteries, Kempten/Alligau. — 
Italie: Parmesan d'un an, premiére qualité, prix ala production, Reggio d'Emi- 
lie. -- Pays-Bas : Fromage a pate riche fabriqué industriellement, prix moyen 
payé par les grossistes, Leeuwarden; 1948, prix fixé par le gouvernement. — 
Suisse: Emmental d'exportation, premier choix, ayant au moins 45 pour cent 
de matiére grasse, en meules de 60 kg, prix 4la production garanti par |'Union 
centrale des producteurs de lait.— Royaume-Uni: | - Cheddar anglais de fro- 
magerie, en entrepdt, Londres ; de 1950 a fin avril 1954, prix du Ministére du 
ravitaillement pour ventes directes. Il - Fromage de Nouvelle-Zélande, blanc, 
de premiére qualité, en entrepdot, Londres ; de 1950 a fin avril 1954, prix du 
Ministére du ravitaillement pour ventes directes. Etats-Unis: Fromage 
«américain » N° 1, frais, en «daisies», prix de gros, Chicago. 
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ys 
— 9 | 10 | 9 | 10 | 9 10 
j i Pulses Livestock products | Grain | 
ND icp icecbaecn ave ves 3 | ESE SEN EE EEE | 3,6,12 | BG het cantina uascoemae sens 2 
itiiekpisnadivensdeass 3 | iced ssicatiieanmindaakendd 3,6,12 ate thie eis sda nade CR SE ols 2,7/8 \ 
Be OE 05 vnoecee sake e belies 2 | each de seswine xe haksebues 3,6,12 cn hs ails ocnadeehinae's 2 
OO iba es orenencecnrasens | 3 i bl edine acacia Ries heon 3,6,12 i si uketwieestanebebuawh eninnt 3,7/8 
/ DS <cgeeidnidd dees aneawewn | 3 | Nannies enka oeae ied bene 3,6,12 Mieliwakbiaeivd vaso Susur ataboes 3 
| | LEBER Ss takers ey 2,5,7/8,11 WN oe ecccss Satcdde voseaben 3,7/8 
| Roots and tubers | | : . | | 
le wcccersni “i 7/8 | 1 Oilseeds and oils | Livestock products 
4 Sweet potatoes and yams... | | 1 | Copra and coconut oil........... 4,10 1 B 1 
7 | | Cottonseed and oil ............. 4,10 1 eat pees SY Se ecewes SR TE ees 1 
1 EE PEP TT rere rer ore 5 Groundnuts and oil............. | 4,10 1 E a. or ESE RES PPT SES PAOD ES = 9 
4 | 2,7/8 | CN 2 ree 4,10 1 Ber sess Steeresneseseseceneees 
8 soil talc ea cass scl, i ati 4,10 WES os Sisicpacd saewdageninaoen 
3 OEE ee ree | 7/8 | Palm kernels and oil ............ 4,10 1 SES ERS RCE ES 6 
1 } PEO <Ssasressscasteapcneses 4,10 | 1 EN Varedbneo dscdancrmeanaade 6 
0 Vegetables | | ee. a ones 4,10 | 1 RE RANE 22 Lie € | 
9 : 12 | ps ay 9 | 
7 een santa neRomesenyecne net | | SESE RRR Sn ore 2,5,7/8,11 | Sheep and lambs............. 6 
} Myst Vs cascyice a ca euwennan 1 
0 | MII 6g i0.0,55i5 wo. <eintpvnstie eeiblera 3,6,12 
2 TRADE SN sista wae etic eaten 4cneS eee ‘ 5,11 
5 | Roots and tubers | 
; Beverages and beverage crops | ee es | La i2,5,7/8,11 | Oilseeds and fats and oils 
5 I ID ip ss chin en's dalvsecns | 239,42 | Rr Bere 4,10 
SR Ra ees | 3,6,9,12 | ec Gisrs «hahrpigh onde mibk aba 4,10 
5 RE en ee ee | aaa PRICES | 
5 Fibers } Pag | bao nics doa ereoehaw need 5,11 
5 . Series of international signif- 
. ere 2,5,7/8,11 EY isan wtdvewewssueesebes 2-12 1 id nw Pet 6,12 
2 Fruit | | Beverages and beverage crops. 
: Lemons and limes........... F | 4,10 IE NN os. 5:0: 0:0 ean et eaten 6,12 Roots and tubers 
0 Oranges and tangerines.... } 4,10 | DN atrenavenceasdbecdentnves 6,12 PC oi aikdd oc codeeadstewd es 9 
> | eee anaes, 6,12 
8 nie index numbers 
Barle 2,5,7/8,11 | Feedstuffs, miscellaneous .... 2 
rend “el et peat iipae cht 2:5.7/8.11 | Agricultural and general wholesale 
RR NebS Neen ee A 2'5.7/8.11 | Fibers SN catigcnségreueeribee ase 2,7/8 
EAA eee Sve): 2'5:7/8.11 | donee : 5,11 Prices received and prices paid by 
RR RRR ere eg ee 2,5,7/8,11 | Fibers, miscellaneous ..... farmers .....-.. +e eeee revere 5/11 
0 ee orn dl 2,5,7/8,11 
: ee mre fey iss cueache ahebaeseaae i 3,7/8 Maritime freight rates......... 10 
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